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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
AN EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


VoL. xtx. | 


THE SCHEME TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCA. 
TION. 


LAW, approved March 2, 1867, estab- 
lished at Washington a National Depart- 
ment of Education. At first, it took rank as an 


independent Department, but subsequently, | 


for some reason, it seemed to lose the confi- 
dence of Congress and was reduced to the 
position of a Bureau in the Interior Depart- 
ment. The salary of its head, originally $4,000, 
suffered a reduction of $1,000, and the clerical 
force, at first allowed it, was correspondingly 
reduced. Weare gratified to state that under its 
present management it now seems to be re- 
covering some of its lost strength. Within a 
few days the House of Representatives has 
passed a bill granting for its support considera- 
bly increased appropriations. 

There should be a department or office of 
education in connection with the national govern- 
ment. Public policy demands it. Such a de- 
partment is needed in the language of the law 
creating it, ‘ for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of school systems and methods of teach- 


.ing as shall aid the people of the United 


States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try ;” and, as long as the present Bureau con- 


fines itself within these limits, it will receive | 
the co-operation and support of the leading | 


educational men of the country. 


But while we agree with General Eaton, the | 


present National Commisioner of Education, | 
on this question is the position of Pennsylva- 


that the General Government “may do ail 


things required for education in the District of | 


Columbia,” that ‘it may doall things required 
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torshave given it their approval. 


[ No. 1x. 


by its treaties with and obligations to the Indians; 
that ‘it may doall that its international relations 
require in regardto education ;” that * it may 
use either the public domain or the money re- 
ceived from its sale for the benefit of educa- 
tion ;” and that ‘* it may know all about edu- 
cation in the country, and may communicate 
of what it knows at the discretion of Congress 
and the Executive,” we have watched with a 
considerable degree of alarm the movement at 
Washington “to establish a national system ot 
education.” Up to the present moment we 
have refrained from expressing our opposition 
to this scheme, which, from its first inception, 
we have considered ill-advised and fraught with 
danger to the very cause whose interest it is 
intended to subserve. Our silence has been 
owing to several considerations. First, we en- 
tertained the belief that such a measure would 
not be seriously pressed in Congress. We also 
knew that some of the ablest, if not the most 
discreet, friends of education in the country were 
in favor of the scheme, and we felt reluctant 
to take issue with them. And, besides, we 
were'anxious to fortifv our own views by ascer- 
taining the opinions of leading educational 
men, especially of those in our owa State, on 
the subject. These reasons no longer exist. 
A strong effort will be made in Congress to 
pass the bill of Mr. Hoar to establish a * na- 
tional system of education,” or something 
equivalent to it. Some influential members 
from the North, and nearly all the mem- 


' bers from the South are said to be in favor of 


it. Senator Wilson and other prominent Sena- 
A large 
number of newspapers, and some educational 
periodicals, advocate it. On our part, too, we 
have diligently sought to learn the sentiments 
of our people concerning the matter, and we 
feel that the position we are about to assume 


nia. 
We are opposed to the scheme of establish- 
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ing a national system of education tor, among 
others, the following reasons: 

1. Such a policy is in opposition to the practice 
of our national government. 
independent nation for nearly a hundred years, 
and up to the time of the establishment of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the national government had 
left the work of education within their juris- 
diction entirely to the several States. Till 


then, it had not, as we believe, built a single | 


school-house or employed a single teacher. It 
had granted lands for school purposes, but had 
always left the matter of their disposal to the 
local authorities. Nor should the establish- 
ment of the Freedmen’s Bureau be considered a 
departure from this policy. The Bureau was 
established by the war power of the govern- 
ment to meet an exigency arising out of the 
war between the States. ‘To continue it asa 
permanent institution would be to assume that 
the States in which its powers have been exer- 
cised cannot be restored to their proper relation 
to the government, or that peace is impossible ; 
and to expand it into a national system of ed- 
ucation would be, in addition, to disrupt at a 
vital point the relations heretofore existing be- 
tween the loyal States and the government. 

2. Such a policy is in opposition to the theory 
of our national government. Little is risked in 
asserting that the Constitution of the United 
States does not contain a word that was meant 
to authorize the establishment of a national 
system of education. True, it was framed ‘in 
order to form.a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity,” and nv one of these 
ends can be accomplished without a system of 
popular education; but it is a forced and un- 
warranted construction of the Constitution to 
infer on that account that the general govern- 
ment should establish and support such a sys- 
tem. The argument, too, proves more than 
those who use it will agree to, for, if carried 
to its full length, it will require the general 
government to ignore all agencies except its 
own in the work of education, and to take pos- 
session of our children much in the same way 
as was done in Sparta twenty-seven centuries 
ago. On the other hand, it is evident from 
the Constitution itself, from the discussion of 
its several provisions in the Federalist, and 
from the writings of its various commentators 
and expounders, that the matter of education 
was left to be provided for by the several 


States; not because education was thought of | 
| for themselves, so the best government is one 


no national concern, but because it was not 
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Ours has been an | 


| ble, 


doubted that the States. or the people in their 
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| primary organizations of townships and towns, 


would take all necessary care of an interest 60 
essential to their welfare and happiness, 

3. Such a policy is in opposition to the views 
of the founders of the Republic and the leading 
statesmen of the nation. We have met withno 
word in the writings of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson or Madison, none in those of Frank. 
lin, Hamilton, Jay, Jackson, Webster, Clay, 
Van Buren or Benton, that looks towards favor. 
ing the policy of establishing a national system 
of education, Washington uttered noble sens 
timents in bekalf of general education, and 
was anxious that a national university should 
be founded at the the national capital. Adams 
was a warm friend of the tree schools of his 
own New England. Jefferson established the 
University of Virginia, and sought to build up 
a system of schools in his native State that 
would have furnished both elementary and 
higher education at the public expense to all 
the youth within her limits, and so each of the 
others named, and all the leading statesmen of 
the nation, have had their good word tosay in 
reference to the importance of education, but 
not one of them, it is believed, ever contem- 
plated taking the power to educate their own 
children out of the hands of the people and 
centralizing it at the seat of the national gov- 
ernment ; and, perhaps, it might be the part 
of wisdom for the statesmen of the present 
day to heed their example. 

4. Such a policy is opposed to a sound political 
philosophy. We believe in a republican form 
of government. Such a government is the 
kind toward which all highly civilized countries 
gravitate and which the most highly civilized 
ones adopt. He isa poor student of history 
who does not see in all the mutations of nations 
the various other forms of government ripening 
into democracies, 

The essential principle of a republican gov- 
ernment is that the people rule themselves. 
Power must be kept as close to them as possi- 
This is a vital point in our Anglo-Saxon 


polity. Weaken it and you endanger our free 


institutions and strike a blow at liberty itself. , 


It is the little republics of the town and town- 
ship that we must rely upon to keep freedom 
alive. Take away from the people the power 
to manage their own local affairs, the most im- 
portant of which is their schools, and you les- 
sen their interest in the welfare of the govern- 
ment and weaken their power to govern them- 
selves. Napoleonic Casarism thus withered 
up the political vitality of France. As the best 
teacher is one who indaces his pupils to study 


that evokes from the people their whole power 
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of self-government. A central government, it 
istrue, can accomplish its ends more quickly 
than a government of the people, but: it is al- 
ways done at the expense of national power. 
We endorse in this connection the sentiments of 
the Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly in 


saying that, “ A school system cannot be built | 


over the people, It must be planted in their 
confidence, esteem and interest. In a mon- 
archial government like Prussia, a school sys- 
‘em may be made and administered for the peo- 
ple; in this country it must be made and ad- 
ministered by the people. 
hold from it their confidence and support, when 
they refuse to administer it, it is sapless and 
fruitless.” 

For these reasons, we are opposed to a na- 
tional system of education. 
asystem will be found to be clumsy, unsatis- 
fctory and badly adapted to its purpose—a 
huge piece of political mechanism that could 
never be made to adjust itself to the ever-chang- 


A National System of Educatton. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


When they with- | 
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the same way as are locations for forts, light- 
houses, etc. 

Section Six provides that all the school books 
used shal] be such asare prescribed by the State 


| Superintendent under the direction of the na« 


tional Commissioner of Education. They aré 
also to be furnished by these officers to the 
children in the schools who are to be charged 
the cost price for them, unless too poor to 
purchase, when they are to receive them gratu- 
itously. 

Section Seven provides that the Local Super- 
intendents shall, with the approbation of the 
State Superintendents, make contracts for build- 
ing all school-houses and keeping them in 


| proper repair. 


If adopted, such | 


ing educational wants of forty millions of | 
people, populating a territory containing three | 
| and shall furnish blanks for the same; that all 


millions of square miles. 
The most important provisions of the bill 


now pending in Congress are substantially as | 
| ents, and that ** In the performance of all du- 
| ties provided by this act, the Local Superin- 
| tendent shall be subject to the directions of the 
| Division Inspector, the Division Inspector to 


follows : 

Section One provides that the President shall 
appoint in each State a State Superintendent of 
National Schools, who shall receive a salary of 
$3,000 per annum, and hold his office for four 
years. 


Section Two provides that there shall be as | 


many Division Inspectors of nationa! schools in 


the State, appointed by the Secretary of the | 


Interior, as there are Congressional districts, 
tach to receive $2,000 per annum. 
Section Three provides that the Division In- 


spectors’ districts shall be divided by the State | 


Superintendents into school districts of conve- 
nient size, in each of which the Secretary of 
the Interior shall appoint some suitable person 


to be Local Superintendent of national schools | 


and fix his salary at a rate not exceeding three 
dollars per day for the time he is actually em- 
ployed in the duties of his office. 

Section Four provides that ‘‘such number of 
schools shal] be kept in each district as the 
State Superintendents shall direct,” but oppor- 
tunity is to be afforded to every child between 
the ages of six and eighteen to attend school at 
least six months in the year. 


Section Five provides that every Local Super- | 


intendent shall select the places for the school- 
houses in his district, and purchase or hire them 
in the name of the United States; and in case 
the owners are unwilling to part with them, 
they are to be seized and taken in somewhat 








| 





Section Eight provides that the Local Super- 
intendents shall employ all teachers and fix their 
salaries subject to the approval of the State 
Superintendents. 

Section Nine provides that the National Com- 
missioner of Education shall prescribe forms of 
register of attendance, conduct, age and other 
particulars respecting the pupils in each school, 


| reports shall be made to said National Commis- 


sioner through the several State Superintend- 


those of the State Superintendent, and the State 
Superintendent to the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education.” 

Sections Fourteen, Fifteen and Sixteen pro- 
vide that a direct tax of $50,000,000 shall be 
levied annually for school purposes in the several 
States, that it shall be assessed and collected by 
the same officers and very much in the same 
way as the internal revenue is now assessed and 
collected, and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe rules for its disbursement, 

We give section Nineteen entire. It pro- 
vides ** That this act shall take effect on the 
first day of July, 1871. Any State may, at its 
option, in lieu of the tax provided for by this 
act, provide for all the children within its bor- 
ders, between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, suitable instruction in reading, writing, 
orthography, arithmetic, geography and the. 
history of the United States, If any State shall, 
before the last named day, by a resolve of its 
legislature, approved by the Governor, engage 
to inake such provision, and shall notify the 
President of the United States thereof, all fu- 
ture proceedings for appointing the officers 
provided for herein, or for the assessment or 
collection of the aforesaid tax within such 
State, shall be suspended for twelve months 
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from said date. If, at the expiration of said | the appropriations it needs to carry on eff 
twelve months, it shall be proved to the satis- | 


faction of the President of the United States 
that there is established in said State a system 
of common schools which provides reasonably 
for all the children therein who dwell where 
the population is sufficiently dense to enable 
schools to be maintained, suitable instruction 


| 


in the aforesaid branches, no further steps shall | 


be taken for the appointment of officers or the 
assessment of the tax therein; otherwise, he 
shall proceed to cause said tax to be assessed 
and said schools to be established within such 
State forthwith thereafter.” 

Our respect for the author of this bill and 
for its friends in Congress, shall not prevent 
our charaterizing it as a measure fraught with 
great danger to our Republican institutions. 
It is just such a measure as the ruler of the 
most despotic nation on earth might favor. 


ciently the work assigned it by law, we will 
do our best to strengthen the hands of the 
Commissioner for whom we entertair the most 
friendly feeling, and of whose ability to fil] 
creditably his present position we have ‘no ques. 
tion ; but we would ten thousand times rather 
see the whole Bureau swept out of existence 
than that it should take one effective step to- 
ward the adoption of the bill to establish a na 
tional system of education now before Congress, 

But it may be said that the bill is not designed 
to disturb the systems of education in the States 


| where such systems are in efficient operation, 


Russia or Turkey might safely adopt it asa | 


basis for their systems of education, The 
connection it makes between the education of 
the people and the politics of the country is 
very objectionable; but the most obnoxious 
feature of the bill is the power it places in the 
hands of the President, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the various Superintendents of 
Schools, State, Division and Local. It strikes 
down at a single blow all the school organiza- 
tions which the peop/e have built up tor them- 
selves, and substitutes for the loving mothers who 
gave them birth and have watched over their 
childhood with so much care, the cold, formal 
attentions of hired government wet-nurses. 
We do not want sucha system in Pennsylva- 
nia, and, what is more, we do mot mean to have it. 

We are not without fear, although we nope 
we are mistaken, that the National Commis- 
sioner of Education is lending in a quiet way 
his support to this ill-advised scheme. It is 
noticeable that in an address delivered by him 
before the National Teachers’ Association last 
summer, he not only did not say a word against 
such a scheme, but elaborated one or more 
propositions that can hardly be otherwise 
construed than to give it sanction, that the same 


course is pursued in his recent report, and that | 


in the late discussion in the House of Represen- 
tatives relating to the appropriations to be 
granted tothe Bureau of Education, no denial 
was made to the repeated accusations of its 
enemies that its ulterior purpose was to cen- 
tralize inits hands the whole educational power 
of the nation. Now, we claim to have been 
an original friend of the Bureau, we used the 


measure of our influence to secure its establish- | 


ment, we will rejoice to see granted to it all | question. 


We have quoted the nineteenth section of the 
bill in order to present fairly its provisions on 
this point. But while it may not disturb the 
systems of education in States like Pennsylva- 
nia, /¢ grants the power to do it, and the moment 
the bill shall pass Congress and receive the sig- 
nature of the President, that moment all State 
authority in the matter of education, and all 
authority emanating directly from the people 
in the exercise of their primary rights of sove- 
reignity in school districts for school purposes, 
throughout the whole nation, will be subordi- 
nated to the central powers intrusted with the 
management of education at Washington. 
Nothing could be more unwise. 

If the States of the South need the help of 
the genera] government in the matter of educa- 
tion, let it be given, and given generously. We, 
at least, recognizing the paramount importance of 
using every effort to prepare the lately enfran- 
chised people of that section, and al] others, 
for citizenship, make no objections to granting 
them land or giving them money; but we 
would help them only on the condition that they 
will help themselves. By the application of this 
principle and in no other way can they be 
taught the art of self-government, which they 
seem to have almost lost. If they cannot be 
trusted to manage their own educational affairs, 
they cannot be trusted to manage any other 
part of their governmental machinery, and 
republicanism is at an end in one half of 
the nation. Not being prepared to admit 
this conclusion, even with respect to the 
most benighted part of our country, we are 
opposed to the general government’s assum- 
ing control of education, either in al] the 
States or any portion of them, and sincerely 
hope that all efforts to bring about such control, 
either in or out of Congress, will prove futile; 
and, in so doing, we know we utter the voice 
of all parties in the State of Pennsylvania, and 


| we hope to see our Congressmen represent the 


wishes of their constituents on this important 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE. 





Y higher education, I mean what has been | 
ieseniy understood heretofore under the 
name of university or college education. The 
American college, indeed, has differed materi- 
ally all along, from the European university, 
and the course of things among us is tending 
seriously at this time to unsettle more and more 
its own original character. Still, the general 
idea of a college education in its original sense | 
has not yet gone entirely out of the popular 
mind; and without pretending to define it ex- 
actly at all points, I may accept it as at all 
events sufficiently distinct for our present pur- 
pose. 

The college, of course, like every other edu- 
cational institution, is a schoo/, and forms in 
such character as we shall see, an essential part 
ofany complete political school system. It 
stands by its very conception, at the same 
time, at the head of every such system, having | 
todo with education in its higher or more ad. | 
vanced forms. Relatively, in this view, every | 
advanced school has to do with what must | 
be considered higher education, over against 
what has place in schools going before it ; al- | 
though the so-called lower education has in it 
then what is in another view the higher dig- 
nity in fact, as having to do with that 
which is fundamental for all that follows. But 
coming at the end of the course, the college 
becomes especially (taking it in its old sense) 
the representative of such advanced culture, 
Its province is distinctively what the world un- 
derstands by higher education. 

It is easy at once to distinguish in this way 
between the college and all institutions coming 
before it in the general work of education. It 
differs from the common school, from the high 
school, from the normal school, and also from 
the academy or grammar school, regarded as a 
preparatory department in its service. All these 
have their separate proper spheres, in which 
they are required to perform their own highly 
important work. In these spheres they are alike 
independent and alike necessary, while they go 
together to make up the full idea of a properly 
organized system of public education, The 
completion of such a system, however, de- 
mands, in addition to these, the presence also 
ofthe college, in which then they find their 
several positions and functions carried out, as 
it were, to their last sense. This, too, has in 
this way its necessary promise and mission in 
the general system. The college does not 


} 
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take the place of other institutions, and just as 

little can they take the place of the college. 
But there is another view to be taken of 

higher education, more important in some re- 


| spects than that presented in the merely out- 


ward relation now mentioned. It is the view 
derived from the quality and purpose of the 
education itself which is rightly thus styled, 
over against all education of less exalted char- 
acter and use. This, we can readily see, is 
not just measured at once by any outward gra- 
dation of schools, The education of the primary 


| school may be high or low according to its 


ruling purpose; and it is possible for normal 
schools or academies to have a higher aim here 
than colleges and universities. Still it belongs 
to the true idea of a college, in its original 


| sense, that it should distinctively and especially 


represent the cause of ‘* higher education”? in 


| this moral view ; and it is not too much to say 


that it is weeded for this purpose in the organ- 


| ism of public education, not simply for itself, 
| but also for the diffusion of what we may call 


the spirit of higher education through all other 
parts of the system. Without the soul of such 
education making itself felt in higher institu- 
tions of learning—co//eges in their old legiti- 
mate meaning and form—we may depend upon 
it that there will be nothing of it in any lower 
institutions ; and nothing of it, I may add, in 
the walks of business and professional life gen- 
erally. Without such fountains of higher edu- 
cation among us, we shall look in vain for those 
streams of true culture in our general social 
existence by which only it can be brightened 
into spiritual beauty, so as to be either pleasing 
to man or acceptable to God 

Higher education, in this sense, is what is 
properly meant by /ihera/ education. Devoted 
to such end, the college must be distinguished 
not only from common schools, high schools 
and academies, but also from polytechnic insti- 
tutes and mere professional schools of all sorts, 
of whatever order and degree. Not in sucha 
way, of course, as to depreciate in this last case 
any more than in the other, the significance of 
those other institutions ; for they are all of vast 
account in their place; but still so as to dis- 
criminate clearly and steadily between the spe- 
cial and direct object, with which college edu- 
cation (rightly understood) in the one case, and 
polytechnic or professional education in the 
other case, are severally concerned. ‘The pro- 
fessional or scientific school may be outwardly 
higher than the college. It may be animated, 
moreover, as it ought to be, by the spirit of 
true liberal learning. Without this, indeed, 
what can a divinity school, or a law school, or 
a medical school, ever be worth? But with all 
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this, professional or business institutions, as | 


such, have for their object, directly, an outside 
interest of some sort, in the form of practical 
life, which the college, as such, has not, The 
college, of course, looks also te practical life ; 


but it does this not by direct training for any | 


particular business or work. On the contrary, 
its object is to secure a general discipline and 
culture of the mind itself, which is regarded as 
the best preparation, indirectly, for going into 


practical pursuits subsequently in any form. | 
The culture at which it aims is, in this view, | 


liberal or free; not bound instrumentally to an 
end or interest outside of itself; but having its 
end in itself, and being immediately altogether 
for its own sake. In this service its ministry 
reaches forth helpfully, as already said, into 
other spheres. It works asa power of /ibera/- 
ization for all professional and business culture, 
as well as for the public school life universally. 
But that it may do this effectually, it must be 
held true to its own specific object and pur- 
pose. Its sphere must be acknowledged as a 
legitimate and necessary province in the sys- 
tem of public education; and it must be al- 
lowed and required to work there for its own 
end, in distinction from -all other ends, with- 
out Jet or molestation. 

If what has now been said be of any force, 
it becomes plain at once that the tendency of 
our time to break away from the old idea of 
the college (regarded as being for the service 
of liberal education, specially so-called), by 
trying to amalgamate it with the conception of 
the scientific or business school, looking direct- 
ly to practical life, is unphilosophical and dis- 
organizing for our educational interests gene- 
rally. 
schools in one form seek to trench upon the 
province, or usurp the functions of our schools 
in another form ; as when a normal school, for 
example, goes out of its course to be an ordi- 
nary academy, or an ambitious academy sophis- 
ticates the common mind by pretending to be 
acollege. And the confusion is just as bad, 


where business institutions and proper literary | 


colleges (in the old sense), are jumbled to- 
gether in the same way. The two provinces 
are different, each having its own separate pur- 
pose and end; and it is not possible to Siamese 
them into any common life, which shall no: 
be more or less monstrous and at the same time 
perilous for both. The practical education, | 
in these circumstances, will not go forward as | 
well, probably, as it would apart from all asso- 
ciation with the liberal education, while it is 
very certain that this last can never fail in such 
connection to be emasculated entirely of all its | 
proper spirit and force. Thisis not the place | 
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to debate the point at length; but any one re. 
flecting on the true nature of liberal education 
as determined in the way we have seen, by its 
own specific end and purpose, in distinction 
from all other ends, and as being essentially 
education for its own sake, and not for the sake 
of something else, must at once see how im. 
possible it is that it should prosper, where it js 
made one department merely, in a mechanism 
of culture looking wholly in a different direc. 
tion. Any such co-ordination of character and 
purpose must destroy it altogether. 

What we mean by higher education, then, 
can never be provided for by agricultural col- 
leges, commercial colleges, engineering col- 
leges, or practically utilitarian colleges of any 
kind. ‘These may teach the highest sort of 
science in their way. But they do not teach 
it, and cannot teach it, in the way that the true 
idea of liberal learning requires. They have 
their provinces, worthy of all regard, and most 
necessary to the full well-being of the State; 
but here is another and different province, no 
less necessary to all political well-being, which 
they cannot supersede. Much more reasona- 
bly might any one of these great schools of 
industrial science take upon it the office of 
anothcr in its own order (a commercial school 
teach farming, or an agricultural school the 
business of commerce), than any of them, or 
all of them together, pretend to usurp the 


| functions of the old, properly literary college, 


It isan evil in any case, when our | 


under the notion of a so-called ‘new educa 
tion” in such utilitarian form, brought forward 
to occupy its place. There is a measure of 
monstrosity in the very thought of this. The 
utilities of life (the high and mighty Diana of our 
time, ‘whom all the world worshipeth”) 
are a great thing; but the humanities of life 
are something a thousand times greater. And 
woe to us and any other people, if so plain a 
truth be overlooked or forgotten! No civili- 
zation can be sound, no culture true, no social 
prosperity other than fallacious and shallow, 
where education in all its other forms is not 
seasoned and leavened, more or less directly 
with what is properly its own true, higher 
spirit, through systematic alliance and conjunc- 
tion with liberal education. 

Meaning to take up this subject again heres 
after, I cannot close the present article better 
than by introducing the following beautiful 
quotation on the idea of such education, from 
the pen of Prof, Tayter Lewis, LL. D., of 
Union College, in the State of New York— 


himself one of the finest examples of such 


culture in our land: 
‘© What, then, is LIBERAL EDUCATION, and 
what ought to be included in the term? We 
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yenture to answer, although in the most gen- 
eral terms: It is that knowledge, and that 
mental discipline, which pertain to man as 


man, and which enable him best to perform | 
that work which belongs to him as man, aside | 


from those particular modifications of it which 
come out of the individual’s own peculiar 
circumstances, calling or pursuit. Knowledge 
for the first of these ends is liberal education ; 
it is for every man, as far as he has the means 
of obtaining it. 
professional training, business training, partial 
training ; it is for some men, in distinction from 
others, to enable them to carry on their own 
particular job, trade, craft, mystery, or walk in 
life. The first is for the soul’s sake—for the 
soul’s health ; the second is for the body in its 
widest wants, for a livelihood, for wealth, for 
what is called success in life—in a word, for 
things wholly unspiritual. There is a perfect 
analogy here between knowledge as the food 
of the soul, the bread of life, and the proper 
material food of the body. Some things we 
eatare not digested. Some parts of our bodily 
food pass off without incorporation; other 
portions enter into the blood ; they are trans- 


muted into our very life, and become perma- 


nent constituents of our organic personality. So 


there is a knowledge which is never digested, 
| 


and never can be digested; it must ever remain 
crude, raw, fermenting, There isa knowledge 
which never truly enters into the soul: it lies 
onthe outside; it forms no part, as it was never 
fitted to form a part, of our mental growth. 
There is again a knowledge which actually 
becomes a part of the soul. Wespeak without 
afigure here. It is transmuted into something 
higher than knowledge. We not only know 
it, but we live it spiritually. It is not a thing 
used occasionally for occasional purposes, like 
the outside practical knowledge not wanted for 
the soul, but becomes an integral constituent 
of our spiritual being, never more to be sepa- 
rated, It has changed the man, so that he can 
never afterward be what he was before. 

“We have spoken of the work which be- 
longs to man as man ; but is there such a thing, 


‘itmay be asked, apart from the special indi- 


vidual pursuit of each man, and for which, 
therefore, he ought to be specially fitted? 
Woe tous if there be not. Alas for our dig- 
nity, if ‘all of life’ tor us ‘be but to live;’ if 
there be not a higher end to which life itself— 
life present and life to come—be but a means, 
and that transcending end the culture of the 
soul in all that is most akin to itself; in all 
that is least mutable, least transient, least par- 
tial; in the knowledge of the necessary and 
the eternal, the knowledge of things tnat pass 


Higher Education. 


Knowledge for the second is | 


| 


| not away. 
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Yes, there is such a work of soul 


culture as an end in itself. Theend of true 


| education, of liberal education, is to enable u 


first to know, next to appreciate, and then t 
perform it. 

«* Such a scheme is built on what man is in 
himself—in his own inner world of being. It 
may be said to rest, too, on the nature of man 
in his most unchanging relations to things with- 
in, beneath, above and around him. As thu 
growing out of the human condition, it ha 
heretofore, in all civilized communities,been re- 
cognized as presenting the prime elements and 
main outlines of true scholastic discipline. 

«Hence most of these departments, ‘hu 
viewed, have been styled the ‘ humanities ;’ 
and the course combining them has been called 
Liberal Education—paideia eleutherios—as it 
was named by Aristotle. It is rightly so call- 
ed, not merely as denoting the education of a 
free man, which is one sense, but also as that 


| which tends to free the soul from the selfish 


contracting influence of local, temporal, and 
partial associations as connected with local and 
partial pursuits. These, however useful, and 
even indispensable, do yet require some ac- 
quaintance with humane and liberal knowledge, 
as a corrective of that narrowness, and preju- 
dice, and one-sidedness, which ever results 
from viewing things in confined and particular 
situations. It is also /“dera/, because it raises a 
man out of his low individuality, or individu- 
alism, into a freer life of humanity. It brings 
him into communion with the common educa- 
ted mind of the race, as represented by that 
gathered knowledge of past ages which has 
ever survived the temporary, and which furnish- 
es the only sure ground for the much-talked-of 
progress, It lifts him, we may say, out of the 
Spirit of the Age, which is sometimes a very 
narrow thing, into the Spirit of the Ages. It 
guards him against the delusions of the vox 
populi, by tuning his ear to hear, and his heart 
to understand, the vox Aumanitatis; that ‘still, 
small voice,’ which ever remains as the out- 
flowing residuum, after the froth and turbu- 
lence, the earthquake, fire and storm of each 
succeeding age have passed by. Ours, too, will 
add to that voice, to be heard by the ages that 
come after us, but in tones subdued, and sound- 
ing very differently, it may be, from the near 
clamor of it that is now ringing in our ears. 
Of such a course of education it may be said, 
that it gives a man a command, at pleasure, 
over much that lies beyond or below it. It 
places him in a position from which he can 
overlook the whole field of knowledge, and at 
any time stoop down and make himself master 
of any of the partial or professional sciences, 
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whenever needed, either as matters of utility or | more instructors the more teachers will attend, 


of curious investigation. He has his founda- 
tion: he can build upon it what he pleases.” 


a 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





BY PROF, J. A. COOPER. 


SUCCESSFUL teacher of many years’ 
A experience, was accustomed to say to his 
pupils, that he did not think their average 
progress was ever half as great as they were 
capable of making it. 

Another successful teacher says : “Probably 
from one-half to two-thirds of the time de- 
voted to study in the schools is employed to 
little or no purpose, or perhaps to a positive 
disadvantage to the pupils.” 

It has been said that similar remarks might 
truthfully be made concerning the advantages 
of county institutes. 

The institutes for the schoo] year have gen- 
erally been held. It is now a suitable time to 


consider their defects and how to remove 
them. 


‘TLere are five parties in our institutes: The 
County: Superintendent; the Instructors; the 
Teachers of the county, or members; the Di- 
rectors; and the Citizens, or Spectators. 

In theory, the institutes are managed for 
the improvement of the members. In prac- 
tice, the citizens and the directcrs being varia- 
ble elements, are often disregarded. At this 
time the discussion wii] be limited to the first 
three parties. 

The County Superintendent being directed 
by law to hold an institute, and having abso- 
lute power in calling and managing the same, 
is responsible for its success. 

The errors of the Superintendent will there- 
These are: 

1, The employment of too many instructors, 
z. The announcemenp of persons as instruc- 
tors when they are not expected to attend. 

3- Lack of system in managing the institute. 
4. Irregularity in opening and closing the 


sessions. 


5. Lack of a regular programme. 
6. Variations from the programme. 


/ 


of the institute. 


8. Waste of time in making announcements. 


| instructors. 


In a call for an institute to meet this month, itis 
stated that one State Superintendent, one College 
President, one College Professor and two Nor. 
mal School Principals, the names of each being 
given, have been engaged as instructors. In the 
same call it is stated that evening lectures will 
be given by two State Superintendents, one Col. 
lege President, one College Professor, two pop. 
ular Lyceum Lecturers, and others. It jg 
added that with such distinguished instructors 


| no teacher can afford to miss the institute, 


Some may think that there are not too many 
instructors. It may be assumed that these in. 
structors are not all of equal ability as institute 
Probably either two of them are 
both physically and intellectually able to in. 
struct during the whole time which will be oc. 
cupied bythemall. Says Bryant: ‘A few hints 
from a master are often of more value to a pupil 
than years of instruction by an inferior teach. 
er.” Admitting the truth of the assumption, 
it is certain that too many instructors are often 
employed. 

In an announcement of an institute to he 
held the present season, six instructors were 
published. Ina full report of the same insti- 
tute, the names of three of those instructors 
do not appear. So far has the practice of pub- 
lishing names of instructors who have not been 
engaged been carried, that no one feels sure of 
meeting at the institute any one of the instruc. 
tors named in the call. 

A good teacher knows that he should have 
a daily programme, and that he should live up 
to the programme. Indeed, he feels that he 
himself is as much bound by it as his pupils 
are. An institute is aschool, It should teach 
indirectly as well as directly. Not only should 
there be a programme, but there should be no 
variations from it, The insti:ute should open 
and close at the appointed time, and every 


| exercise should be on time, and every member 
| should be on time, 


7. Waste of time in the opening and closing | 


g. Having no particular end or aim jn the | 


institute, 


The employment of too many instructors 
results from at least two causes; one, the be- 


lief that the more instructors the better the 


institute; the other, the expectation that the 





Variations from a fixed order of exercises is 
the rule—not the exception to the rule. Some 
times the sessions open at 8:15; sometimes at 
9:30 a. m; sometimes the sessions close at 4 
and sometimes at 5 p.m. Andall this may be 
done during an institute of only four days. 

Sometimes an instructor will be told that he 
will be called at 10 a. m., and perhaps it will be 
11:30 before he willbe called. At other times 
he will be asked to speak an hour in advance 
of his appointed time. 

It is very seldom that a presiding officer will 
cut off an instructor at the end of his assigned 
time, if the instructor asks for a minute more. 
At some institutes the first half day and the 
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last half day are spent nearly in vain. 


The 


County Institutes. 


frst is taken up in enrolling members, appoint- | 
ing committees, and preliminaries ; the last is | 


wasted with resolutions, presentations, good- 


byes and concluding exercises. A part of each | 


of the other days is spent in enrolling, announ- 
cing, electing and resolving. 





2§7 


z. Too many stories. 

3. Wandering talks. 

4. Aimless talks. 

5. Attention to trifles. 

6. Disregard of laws of association. 

7. Talking for reputation, rather than to do 


| good. 


The first half-day and the last half-day con- | 


stitute one fourth of the institute time. 
hours, if well spent, is time enough for all 
preliminary and concluding exercises, announce- 
ments, elections, resolutions and presentations, 

Some County Superintendents hold an in- 
stitute because it is commanded in the law, and 
for this reason only. ‘They have no particular 
aim in the institute, and are glad when it is 
over. It will not be expected that their in- 
stitutes will prove very successful. It will 
be proper here to consider the causes of 
some of these errors, and to mention some of 
the difficulties of the County Superintendent. 
One cause is a false standard of excellence. 
The State Superintendent has uniformly held 
up great numbers as a standard of excellence. 
Hence has arisen a rivalry among County 
Superintendents to draw out the best percentage 
of attendance at the institutes. 

Perhaps the more a Superintendent neglects 
his duties in general the greater will be his 
efforts to have a large institute. Whether the 
institute is good or poor is of no particular 
consequence—let it be large. Oftentimes 
persons are enrolled when they should not be, 
and occasionally the actual number is studiously 
enlarged for the purpose of effect. The reports 
ofthe papers in a certain county recently placed 
the attendance at the institute at over two hun- 
dred, and one placed it at over two hundred 


Two | 


| the teacher’s ability to hear and explain. 


| 


8. Egotism; telling what J have done. 

It is well known that the length of school 
lessons is properly measured by the pupil’s 
ability to receive, retain and reproduce, not by 
So 
institute instruction is rightly measured by the 
member’s ability to retain, digest and rehearse, 
not by the instructor’s avility to express, In- 
structors should arrange their instruction in such 
a manner that their thoughts can be easily re- 
tained. They should make themselves clearly 
understood. They should use illustrations for 
the purpose of explaining and enforcing their 
subjects, and should keep to the subject of 
discourse. 

Some instructors are easily diverted from the 
subject of discussion. Some seem to have no 
lesson to give or point to make in their talks. 
Some often close with the remark, ‘* I did not 


| intend to say this,” or, “I did intend to discuss 


and fitty. Strangely enough, in the same paper | 
the roll was actually published, and there were | 


just one hundred and thirty. Forty of these 
were accredited to the place where the institute 
was held, a place employing only twelve 
teachers, 
perintendent’s desire to please the instructors 
and the teachers. For this reason he does not 
say “‘no” to a request for more time, or for the 
privilege to introduce this or that foreign subject. 


Among a Superintendent’s difficulties are: | 


A second cause of error is the Su- | 


the apathy of the teachers ; the lack of easy and | 


rapid methods of travel ; the lack of money to | 


pay expenses; and the lack of good instructors. | 


The first difficulty can best be overcome by 
having good institutes. Let the exercises be 
such that every member feels that he has been 
well paid for attending, and more than paid. 
Each one will be glad to go again. 

The errors of instructors are : 

1, Long talks, 





that.” 

Members’ errors, ‘These are: 

1. Tardiness in going to the institute. 

z. Tardiness at the sessions of the institute. 

3. Inattention. 

4. Whispering. 

5. Unwillingness to participate in the exer- 
cises, 

6. Indifference. 

7. Censoriousness, 

Some officials think it the duty of every 
teacher to attend the county institute. Some 
say, ‘* The law makes it his duty.” Some say, 
«¢ His relations and obligations to his pupils 
make it his duty.” Some say, “* The oppor- 
tunities for receiving instruction, such as cannot 
elsewhere be obtained, make it his duty.” 

If it is the teacher’s duty to attend the in- 
stitute, it is the County Superintendent’s duty 
to make an institute worth attending. A teach- 
er who does attend the institute should con- 
tribute to its success by— 

1. Regular and punctual attendance at every 
session of the institute, According to the last 
published report of the institutes in the State, 
the average attendance is only two-thirds of the 
whole attendance, Probably if the tardiness 
were reported and deducted, the average would 
be less than half of the whole attendance. 

2. Close attention to the exercises, With. 
out doubt the attention might be doubled. 

3. An attempt to understand the speakers, 
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& Positively 
. | good, through zero to the positively bad; of 


4. Readiness in giving his own views when- | every grade of progress from A B C to Algebra. 
<t ’ 


ever an opportunity presents itself. 


5. Promptness in asking further information 


on points not made clear by the speakers. 


6. Furnishing practical subjects for discus- 


sion. 
Things worth remembering : 


1. Each member can help and each one can 


injure an institute. 


2. The good one receives at an institute de- 


pends mainly upon himself. 


3- A-single hint received and acted upon 


may well pay one for attendance. 


4. Each one should be willing to teach as 


well as to learn at an institute. 


5. The ability of the hearer to retain, and 


not of the speaker to tell, is the correct meas 
ure of an institute talk. 


6. Institute sessions are brief; talks should 


be pointed. 


7. Institutes are expensive to the members, 


talks should be practical. 


8. Institute instructions are easily forgotten ; 
they should be clearly expressed and logically 


arranged. 


g. One subject well explained is better than 


three half explained, 


10. One good instructor will do more good 


than three poorer ones. 


11. Fun is not the main object of an insti- 


tute. 


— 


THE UNGRADED SCHOOL. 





BY PROF. M. A. NEWELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF MARYLAND. 





HE general principles on which a graded 


school should be conducted have been, if 


not entirely settled, at least reduced to such 
order and definite form that it is possible to 


compare and discuss methods, and to assign 
methods for preferring one to another. 
methods applicable to ungraded schools, on the 
contrary, have been left in their original chaos, 
to such an extent that very few teachers of 
these schools are able to give a clear and precise 
account of their “plans,” if indeed they have 
any. We propose in this article first to state 
the problem, and then to give some hints that 
may aid in its solution. 

The Problem Stated.—To take an aggrega- 
tion of, say, thirty scholars, boys and girls, of 
all ages from lisping childhood to blooming 
maidenhood cr incipient manhood; of all 
classes of society; brought up under every 





The 


either wholly untrained as to their mental fy. 
ulties, or trained by different teachers and dif 
ferent methods ; of every variety of ability and 
temperament known to Spurzheim or Hecker: 
to take this awkward squad and convert it into 
a well drilled company ; to take this heteroge. 
neous and shapeless mass and convert it by the 
pressure of discipline into a well proportioned 
and easy-going engine; to give to each indi. 
vidual of the thirty just enough to do and n 
more ; to allot to each one his exact share of 
the teacher’s time and labor; to secure to each 
the greatest amount of improvement consistent 
with the rights of all; to carry out the same 
methods of discipline with scholars of opposite 
temperaments without injustice, on different 
methods without partiality ; to do all this soas 
to satisfy not only the teacher’s own conscience, 
but the scholars, the parents, the directors, the 
superintendent, and the public at large :—such 
is the problem, and may we not say that a 
exact solution is impossible? and that evena 
close approximation is extremely difficult? 

To educate a single scholar ina single sub. 
ject is no trifling task for a conscientious man; 
to undertake the entire education of a single 
pupil is a work from which many men of abil. 
ity would be disposed to shrink ; the manage- 
ment of a single class in a well graded school 
is a formidable undertaking; how shall we 
estimate the difficulties of the teacher who has 
to.deal with not one pupil only, but thirty; 
not one branch of study, but a dozen; not one 
grade of advancement merely, but, perhaps, as 
many grades as there are individuals? Let us 
ackowledge, at the outset, that the teacher of 
an ungraded school has a task assigned to him 
which it is impossible for him to perform 
completely ; and in which even partial success 
can be achieved only by those who work on 
the best plans and with the greatest industry. 
It is the more necessary to insist on this, since 
many faithful teachers have failed, because, not 
recognizing the conditions of the problem, 
they have attempted impossibilities. 

How not to do it.—The work of an ungraded 
school cannot be accomplished on the éndivid- 
ual system, which was common many years ago, 
and has not yet gone completely out of vogue, 
Hardly any teacher, indeed, will acknowledge 
that he teaches his scholars separately. He 
says he calls them up in classes, and this may 
be true; and yet (speaking from observation) 
we say that the effect may be precisely the same 
as in individual recitations, except in so far a 
it saves time to call up a number of scholars at 
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once. The time that can be devoted to actual 
instruction does not exceed five and a quarter 
hours a day, which gives each scholar in a 
school of thirty only ten minutes and a half—a 


1 
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lecting present obligations ; and it issometimes 
unnecessary, for there are many lessons in vari- 
ous departments of study that may be omitted 


| without seriousinjury. But whenever a scholar, 


proportion which is too low even forthe A BC | 


scholars, and ridiculously small for those who 
are advanced. 

Neither can it be accomplished by the meth- 
ods which are successfully used in a well grad- 
edclass. A graded and an ungraded school are 
g entirely unlike, that it should seem absurd 
to transfer the methods of one to the other. 
The most humiliating failures that we have 
ever witnessed have been caused by an inability 
to recognize and appreciate the fundamental 
diference that exists between these two classes 
ofschools. The locomotive that runs smooth- 


lyenough on a railway track will soon tear | 
|'twu grades of spelling books, and probably 


itself to pieces on a rough country road. 
Conditions of (even partial) success.—1. The 
school must be arranged in the smallest possi- 
blenumber of classes. Every classification is 
atthe best but an approximation. Absolute 
accuracy is unattainable. If five boys were 
exactly on a level on the 1st of January, they 
would all be in different places before the 1st 
ofFebruary. All that a teacher can do is to 
follow faithfully the Benthamite maxim of the 


“greatest possible good to the greatest possi- | 
| of them contains more than enough for all 


ble number ;” and this cannot be secured in 
school unless the number of classes is reduced 
toa minimum. 

The causes that tend to multiply classes un- 
necessarily deserve a passing notice. 

1. Irregular attendance. This has been al- 
leged as a reason against any classification at all 
insmall and badly attended schools. The ar- 
gument would have more force if it were used for 
the closing of such schools, Irregularity of at- 
tendance, no doubt, produces irregularity of 
advancement. But this should neither be per- 
mitted to destroy the classification nor to in- 
crease the number of classes. On the contra- 
ty,a rigorous adherence to classification will 
be found a powerful stimulous to good atten- 
dance, A scholar is either able to keep up 
with his class, orhe is not. If he can keep up 
(notwithstanding his bad attendance) well ; if 


not, Jet him take the next lower class. There | 


should be no alternative. By insisting firmly 
on this course we hold out one of the very 


strongest inducements to gocd attendance and | 


faithful study. Some teachers insist on a schol- 
ar’s making up the lessons he has Jost by his 
absence. Such a course is not to be recom- 
mended. It is unfair to the teacher, whose cur- 
tentduties are laborious enough without any 
urears, It is sometimes impossible for the 
scholar to pay up his back dues without neg- 


from any reason, is unable to keep up with his 
class, he should be required to take a ‘lower 
seat,” not necessarily as punishment, but as an 
act of justice and perhaps of kindness. 

2. Another cause which has led to an un- 


| warranted increase in the number of classes, is 


an unnecessary variety of text-books. We do 
not speak here of the use of books by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject and of the 
same grade—a sin common enough in the olden 
time—but which we hope is now never to be 
named among us. We refer to the more at- 
tractive and fashionable vice of using too many 
graded text-books in one “Series.” We need 


four of readers; but give us one grade of 
g 


geography, one of grammar, one of arithmetic, 
and we shall do very well in the majority of 
district schools. ‘* You would not aska child 
eight years old and a boy of fourteen to study 


| out of the same geography?” Certainly not. 





The child should postpone his book-lessons in 
geography wntil he could read the bard words, 
and by that time he would be prepared to use 
the larger book.* As to grammars, the smallest 


the ordinary purposes of acommon school edu- 
cation. And with regard to arithmetics, they 
are useless until the scholar has mastered the 
fundamental operations in simple, whole num- 
bers; after that, he may as well “ get the best.” 
These views may be regarded as extreme, and 
prudence may consel some relaxation in special 
cases; but teachers may be assured that there 
is nothing that interferes more seriously with 
the proper organization of a school than a 
multiplicity of text-books. It is evil in itself, 
and brings a train of evils with it; it creeps 
in insidiously ; it is eradicated with difficulty. 


-* 


“GET READY.” 


BY H. S. JONES, CITY SUPT., ERIE, PA. 


One of the best maxims for daily use by the 


| teacher is, “*Get Ready.” 


‘ Nine-tenths of the confusion, up-hill work 
and waste of time in the school-room is caused 
by the teacher’s neglecting to put into practical 





*As a sample of “hard words,” take the following 
from a book of 62 pages termed “ First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy,” the easiest of a series of four: Gaurisanker, 
Mauna Roa, Nijni Novgorod, aborigines, *herimoy a, Man- 


gosteen, Atahualpa. 
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force, the above maxim. Too many schools 
are started at nine o’clock, as if they were ma- 
chines of one wheel, mere grindstones! A 
school of the usual size, especially the ‘ dis- 
trict school,” is a concern of complicated de- 
tails, in which there are many things to do, 
and a limited time for their performance. 

The good engineer gets everything ready 
before he starts his engine. He is a poor far- 
mer who mends his sap-buckets in sugar time, 
or waits to repair his mowers and reapers in 
the busy hours of haying and harvesting. The 
thrifty farmer prepares things, that is, gets 
things ready deforehand. Prevention is his 
practice, and cure an occasional means; while 
with the thriftless farmer, cure is the chief, 
though unpleasant business, and prevention the 
exception. 

The real successful teacher gets ready defore 
he begins his regular duties, not after; to him, 
preparation is a jewel. 

First, under the maxim, the teacher should 
get bimself ready, by the care of health, study 
of the lessons of his classes, and arrangement of 
plans for the day. An instructor with a bad 
headache, or yawning for want of sleep, or 
who has given no thought to the work falling 
into his hands, is not ready. He will fail be- 
fore four o’clock, though it may be noiseless 
and unnoticed by himself or his pupils. 

Secondly, the teacher must get things ready. 
There are many ‘ things” that enter into the 
machinery of a good school, which come es- 
pecially under the care of the teacher. The 
list is long: wood, fire, stove, windows, doors, 
chalk or crayon, rubbers, pointers, blackboard, 
maps, apparatus, register, class-book, etc., etc. 

A young teacher that was laboring earnestly 
said to his school at the close of the day, ‘* To- 
morrow may be cold ; don’t stay home or come 
late on account of the weather; I will see that 
the room is warm and ready for you before g 
o’cleck.” With the help of an old ax and one 
or two stout, willing boys, a lot of the green 
‘directors’ wood” was split fine and piled 
around the stove to dry. The morning came, 
bringing cold and drifting snow, but every pupil 
was early in his place; and through the severe 
winter the attendance of the school was good, 
while other schools in the township were at 
times almost vacated. 

In a certain school, a class was called; three 
pupils were sent to the board to work a prob- 
lem ; the teacher had just commenced to ques- 
tion the remainder of the class, when, all at 
once, it was discovered that no chalk was in 
sight. The whole recitation was brought toa 
stand-still, and by looking here and there a 
smal] piece was found in the teacher’s drawer, 
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covered up by the indescribable stuff that Passes 
from boy’s pockets into teachers’ desks! The 
school was disturbed by the breaking of the 
“lump.” The recitation started anew, but 
before any progress had been made, the time 
allotted to the exercise was up, and the class 
sent to their seats; this was followed by simi. 
lar interruptions brought out by succeeding 
classes. 

A teacher was reading to his class, with con. 
siderable effect, “* The Death of Little Nell.” 
when John, thinking the fire needed his help, 
went at the stove with all the energy of a steam. 
boat fireman, the din completely drowning out 
the sweet tones of the reader, and Dickens was 
forgotten, and the effort of the teacher lost, 

The chalk might have been in its proper 
place, prepared for use; the fire might have 
been stirred defore the recitation; but getting 
ready was not on the programme of either of 
these teachers. 

Thirdly, after a teacher has got himself and 
all his implements of work ready, then he should 
see that his pupils are working by the same 
maxim. 

The pupil, in order to enjoy school and gain 
the highest possible good from study and reci- 
tation, must spend some time and thought in 
getting ready. He has the time and order of 
his recitations, the place and length of his 
lessons, questions ‘‘laid over” by the teacher, 
books, pencils, pens, ink, paper, slate, etc., etc, 
to look after, and if he is not ready in these 
things, waste of time, if not confusion, is sure 
to follow. 

A superintendent stepped intoascho9l-room; 
the teacher was hearing a recitation in spelling; 
the scholars were quiet and seemed studious; 
the class were writing the words on their slates 
as given out by the teacher; everything looked 
pleasant, but the quiet was soon broken by 4 
harsh scraping made by a boy sharpening his 
pencil. ‘The noise drew the attention of one, 
and then another, until the work of the whole 
school was stopped ; the teacher required the 
pupil to “stop that scraping,” which was done 
with an injured air which plainly said, «Must 
a fellow work with a dull pencil ?” 

The usual quiet was restored ; a bright gitl 
of nine or ten years got permission to “speak 3” 
she passed from seat to seat until quite a part 
of the school had been visited, all to borrow4 
slate pencil! ‘The school was called ‘very 
good” by many, because generally quiet, but 
hardly ten minutes could pass without some 
‘‘want” that might have been attended to be 
forehand, springing up and clogging the work- 
ings of the school. } 

Let every teacher who would work for fruit 
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ready for his special work before beginning a 


that take after their parents, naturally careless, 
and unsystematic by home training ; such will 
need special attention from the teacher. Let 
an “ awkward squad” list be made of those 
that slight the first thing on the programme. 
Morning and afternoon, place the subject be- 
fore the school distinctly, somewhat after this 
manner: ‘“‘By the programme we have ten 


sion. Now [ want every one to be sure that 
he has everything he will want, and knows 
where his lessons are, sothat when I commence 


and are ready to do it.” * * * «*Qurtime is about 
up; yesterday Mary and John ‘forgot’ to 
make themselves certain about their arithmetic 
lesson; Henry couldn’t draw a good map be- 
cause he failed to sharpen his pencil in time. 
Ihope I shall not have to read their names 
again. Is every one ready? I see you think 
youare. The time is up; you may now go 
to work quietly.” 

Most schools will need a great deal of train- 
ing and special attention before the first part of 
the programme is mastered. Forethought is 
more important than any branch pursued in our 
schools, and the teacher that works by it and 
causes a school to do so, is sure of true success, 
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WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE. 
BY J. W. SHOEMAKER. 





corner of Seventeenth street and Mont- 
goinery Avenue, Philadelphia. It was incorpor- 
ated in 1855, and the public inauguration held 
in Spring Garden Hall on the 21st of May, the 
same year. Upon this occasion addresses were 
delivered by Hon. James Pollock, then Gov- 
enor of Pennsylvania; Robt. T. Conrad, 
Mayor of Philadephia; the Right Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 
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of Girard College, and others. 

Since then it has attained a rank for scientific 
advantages hardly second to any on the conti- 
nent, It is a magnificent monument to the 
devotion and energy of its venerable founder, 
Prof. Wm. Wagner; and through the centu- 
nes, after he shall have passed away, it will 


Wagner Free Institute of Science. 


minutes to get ready for the work of the ses- | 


recitations I shall feel that all know what todo | 


HIS institution is situated at the south-west | 


sylvania; Wm. H. Allen, LL. D., President | 
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aswell as for flowers, have first on his pro-| remain and pay living tribute to a man who 
gamme, “ Get Ready.” See that pencils are | lived for his race. 
sharpened, books put in place, location of les- | 


sons understood, in fact, see that every pupilis | man, in Europe, Asia, Africa and our own 
| 


During many years of travel, as a business 


country, he made immense collections of min- 


recitation. Jn every school there are pupils | erals, shells, plants and organic remains, which 


have been added to in various ways, until his 
cabinets in some departments will compare fa- 
vorably with any in the Old or the New World. 
Successful in business, he amassed wealth, with 
which he has erected a spacious and convenient 
building, where are stored these rich treasures 
of the various physical kingdoms of the world. 
In the commodious hall in connection with this 
building there are delivered annually two cours- 
es of lectures, upon various scientific subjects. 
| Gentlemen eminent in their respective depart. 
| ments are secured for this purpose. 
These lectures, cabinets, philosophical ap- 
| paratus, library, specimens, and the various 
advantages which the institution aflords, are 
made free to the masses by the generous pro- 
prietor, with no let or hindrance, other than 
the restrictions common to the broadest liberty. 
| The institute has ample charter and liberal en- 
| dowment, is recognized by scientific men and 
institutions all over the world, and should re- 
ceive more attention from the educators of our 
| own commonwealth. To give some more de- 
| finite idea of the munificent gift thus bequeathed 
| to the public, we present the following figures, 
| gleaned from the annual announcement of 1870 
| 
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—71, now before us: 

The Hall of the Institute and lot of ground 
on which it is situated, 177 feet front by 266 
feet deep,at the south-west corner of Seventeenth 
st. and Montgomery Avenue, worth $100,000 

A lot of ground on the north-east corner of 
Seventeenth street and Montgomery Avenue, 
233 feet by 220 feet, worth $20,000. 

250,000 specimens of minerals, collected 
from all parts of the inhabitable earth, This 
collection covers the whole field of mineralogy ; 
and is perhaps, with one exception, the most 
valuable in the United States. 

250,000 specimens of geologic and organic 
remains, of rare value to the student, illustra- 
ting, as they do, the various races which are 
known to have flourished in the earlier geolo- 
gical periods. 

200,000 specimens of recent shells, for the 
purpose of comparison with their extinct genera, 
| found in the various strata of the earth’s crust. 

25,000 specimens of dried plants, constitu- 
ting an extensive and valuable herbarium for 
botanical illustration. 

A large and well-arranged series of diagrams, 
illustrative of various topics in natural history, 
and of geological phenomena. 
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Professor Wagner’s library, philosophical | 


apparatus, maps and cabinet cases. 

Four houses and lots of ground in Eleventh 
street below Chestnut, worth $25,000. 

The cabinets, collection of natural history, 
philosophical apparatus, etc., worth $100,000. 

Teachers and others visiting the city would 
do well to spend some hours, or days, if they 
can spare the time, in examining the several 
departments of this noble institution. 


* 


NON-ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL, 





BY WM. MCCOMSEY, 
SCHOCL DIRECTOR, LANCASTER CITY. 





ESSRS. EDITORS :—In the February 
i number of Tue Journat there appears 
an article or non-attendance at school, in which 
the writer deplores the fact that out of the g50,- 
000 young persons in the State of Pennsylvania, 
between the ages of six and twenty-one years, 
only 840,000 are actually attending school ; and 
lamenting the appalling fact, that with all our 
educational facilities, 110,000, or fully one-tenth 
of our youth, are growing up in ignorance and 
vice, and that from this class will be drawn a 
large percentage of those who will hereafter 
fill our alms-hou:ses and prisons. 

I think the writer’s fears are in a measure 
groundless, and regard it as a very encouraging 
fact that zizety (go) per cent. of all the young 
persons in the State of Pennsylvania, between 
the ages of six and twenty-one, are actually at- 
tending school. ‘This large percentage of 
attendance will compare favorably with that 
of any other State or nation in the world. 
The fact that 110,000, or one-tenth of the 
whole number, are absent from school is not 
proof positive that they are growing up in ig- 
norance, but can be accounted for.in a much 
more encouraging way. 

It does not seem possible to get all between 
the above named ages into school at the same 
time, nor if it were possible, does it seem best 
that this should be the case. Of the 110,000 
who are absent from school and supposed to be 
growing up in ignorance, at least one half are 
over fifteen years of They have left 
school and gone to learn trades or to engage 
in other useful employments. And of these 
thousands, many have graduated in our high 
schools, normal schools, academies and col- 
leges. A large portion of the remainder are, 
no doubt, between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years, and these may have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of attending schoo] from four to nine years, 
and in that time should have become tolerably 


age 
ge 
-. 
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well grounded in all the branches taught in our 
common schools. Owing to circumstances 
over which they have had no control—being 
either orphans or the children of very poor 
parents—they were compelled to leave school 
very young, that they might aid in earning 
their own subsistence, in which case compul. 
sory attendance, without provision for their 
support, would be cruelty. Many of these, 
after the struggle of a few years with adverse 
fortune, may, when again surrounded by more 
favorable circumstances, return to school, 

If, however, they should not do so, it can. 
not be truthfully said that they are growing up 
in ignorance and vice. I know, within the cir. 
cle of my own acquaintance, scores of young 
men who never attended school longer than 
from one to three years, who, under the com. 
bined influences of proper home training, the 
Sunday-school, and the church, and by self-im. 
provement, are now ornaments to the society 
in which they move, with good prospects of 
being counted amongst our most useful and in- 
telligent citizens. 

I do wot, therefore, think that the largest 
percentage of those who will hereafter fill our 
alms-houses and prisons, will be drawn from the 
110,000 who are not at present enrolled in the 
schools but are supposed to be growing up in 
ignorance. ‘Theseunfortunates will come from 
all classes in society, and from all conditions in 
life, since the greatest vices and immoralities 
are not alone practiced, nor the greatest crimes 
always committed, by the most ignorant. 

It is admitted that there are and always will 
be more or less irregularity and non-attendance 
owing to poverty and the endless variety of 
circumstances under which the masses are 
compelled to earn a livelihood ; for, although 
you provide the necessary educational facilities, 
and make them free as air, and I am destitute 
of the means of support and sustenance, whilst 
[I would gladly avail myself of these facilities, I 
am compelled tochoose between ignorance and 
a full stomach, and education through starvae 
tion. 

What is needed to lessen the evils to which 
the writer refers is a more thorough combina- 
tion and coéperation of a// the educational in- 
strumentalities and influences of the Home, the 
School and the Church. These, if properly 
put into force and brought to bear, will do 
more toward the education and proper training 
of our youth than can be anticipated from the 
wisest legislation. 

e ‘ 

Electrophotomicrography means the art of photograph- 
ing objects as magnified by the microscope by the help of 
electrical light. 
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COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 





py REV. GEO. P. HAYS, PRESIDENT OF WASHING- 
TON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


Nat least three of the south-western coun- 

ties of Pennsylvania, ‘Teachers’ Institutes 
were held during the holidays. This time 
was selected for the reason that in very many 
school districts the directors refused to allow 
the teachers pay for the time spent in attend- 
ing these conventions, and the teachers were 
thus compelled to use their vacation for this 


purpose. 


doubted; and the influence of our common- 
school system will justify us in giving to the 
general subject some consideration. 

These Teachers’ Institutes are of compara- 
tively recent origin, Formerly each teacher 
adopted his own methods of instruction and 
government in the school-room. When these 
methods were formed without thought or ob- 
servation, they were frequently crude and ill- 
advised, Other teachers of larger experience 
and more acute judgment of youthful habits 
and temperaments, adopted other plans that 
proved much more effective in their practical 
working, As the result, there was the greatest 
inequality in the progress made by the scholars 
of diferent schools, and this, not from the 
natural incapacity of the teachers, nor from 


their unwillingness to give themselves wholly | 
to their work, but because of the want of suff- | 
cient training. If these inexperienced teachers | 


could have secured the instructive results of the 
longer labors of their older fellow laborers, 
thy would have made large and immediate 


improvements in their own methods; and the | 
benefits would have been seen in the more | 


rapid progress of their pupils. If their em 
ployers could have furnished them this experi- 


ence by the purchase of books, no outlay of | 
money could have been a better investment ; | 
and it is worthy of consideration by school- | 


directors whether they could not greatly in- 


crease the efficiency of their teacners, and so | 
increase the returns secured from the salaries | 


paid, by furnishing for the use of the teach- 
rs a well-selected library of books on the 
science and art of instruction. 
need not be large, and its expense need not be 
great; but that teachers will do their work the 
better therefor, is just as certain as that engin- 
ters will be more skilled in their profession 
by the use of all the reliable text-books in 
their department with which they become 
familiar. 

For this same reason, as our common-school 


Common-School Education. 


Whether this course on the part of | 
these directors was just and wise may well be | 


| 
| Institutes. 
| 


Such a library | 
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| system became more and more thoroughly 


organized and compacted as a system, those to 
whom its administration was committed early 
perceived that great advantages would result 
from bringing teachers together to compare 
views and discuss their several methods of disci- 
pline and instruction. Out of that germinant 
thought came the County Convention of school 
teachers; then the State Conventions; and 
now the National Teachers’ Association is 
thoroughly organized and meeting regularly. 
Those who have read the proceedings of 
these State Associations, and especially of 
the National Association, cannot but have 
remarked the ability and scholarship ex- 
hibited in the addresses and discussions. 'To 
a large extent the improvements in the various 
State systems of common-schools are due to 
the matured experience and recommendations 
of these thoughttul men and women, as they 
have received the attention of the several Legis- 
latures. ‘These meetings attract the attendance 
and enlist the energies of all the best teachers, 
as well as that most important class, who have 
devoted themselves to the cause of common 
school education, and are engaged in the publi- 
cation of periodicals devoted to its advance- 
ment, or text-books for its use, or furniture 
and apparatus for its convenience. Every 
well-wisher of the country must congratulate 
himself on the amount of thought thus brought 
together, and devoted to tlie cause of universal 
education. 

Such is the value set upon such conterences 
of teachers by the Legislature of our State, 
that it is made by law the duty of each County 


his county each year. The name—‘ Teach- 
ers’ Institute”—is given by law, and the direc- 
tors are allowed by law to pay their teachers 


| 
| 
| Superintendent to hold such a convention in 
| 
| 


| their regular salary for the time spent at these 
As the expense of traveling and 
boarding must be considerable, as compared 
with the inconsiderable salaries received by 
most teachers, where directors refuse to allow 
their teachers such compensation for the time 
so spent, it amounts practically to a prohibi- 
| tion. OF course, the reason for not so allow- 
| ing them pay for their time can only be econ- 
| omy of the public funds. But is it wise econ- 
|omy? It may be an economy that costs more 
| than it saves. If, by attending these Institutes, 
| their teachers shall be able to carry forward 
| their pupils further and more thoroughly in 
} 

| 

| 


four months than they could in five, if left to 
their own unaided resources, where then is the 
economy? Of course, attendance will not 
| make a diflerence of one-fifth ; but no one that 
| has attended these Institutes can doubt that 
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every teacher will return therefrom with a | 


better understanding of his work and more 
enthusiasm in it, better qualified, inal] respects, 
for its performance. 

Directors often complain of the inefficiency 
of their teachers as compared with other 
teachers ; but may not this be the explanation ? 
Other teachers go to their work vear after year 
with the information and stimulus of inter- 
course with others, who labor at the same 
tasks and struggle with the same difficulties 
with which they meet, and have thus learned 
how others overcomethem. The whole com- 
munity is benefited by the improvement of the 
medical profession, as in their associations they 
descuss the pathology of disease, and compare 
their various experiences in its relief and 
cure. 

Just so every patron of the schools is directly 
interested in seeing that the teacher of their 
children improve the opportunity these Insti- 
tutes afford, of gaining wisdom by the experi- 
ence of others. ‘That board of directors acted 
wisely, which first voted to continue the salary 
of their teachers, and then they went them- 
selves to see that they attended. They too 
would be benefited as well as their teachers. 
This year Mr. Wickersham, State Superinten- 
dent, visited these Institutes in various parts 
of the State, addressing them in words of ex- 
perienced counsel, 

It is greatly to be regretted that the general 
public take so little interest in these matters. 
When the condition of our common-schools 
affects every man’s household, no man is with- 
out his responsibility. Every day the relations 
of the common-school to public sentiment are 


becoming more manifest and important. If 


defective and false theories of discipline and in- 
struction are inculcated in these conventions, 
they will through them innoculate society. So 
long as these centres of power are kept right 
there is every hope that the whole will be 
right. Christian men who get the ear of these 
teachers have therein an opening for usefulness 
far-reaching and powerful. Mr. E. E. White, 
of Columbus, Ohio, a worthy Presbyterian 
elder, is through this single channel exerting a 
power fur good that can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. The perfection of the common-schools 


oOo - 


will fix the grade of culture and intelligence of 


every community. 

The difference between an educated and lit- 
erary state of society and others, will have its 
origin here. As common-school education is 
made universal, thorough, and scientific, the 
whole population will be elevated. Until, 
therefore, there is a general ambition to have 
these schools something more than mere dul! 
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mental machines, where time is spent with little 
profit, the first symptom ot high cultivation has 
not appeared. A better public sentiment on 
this subject is greatly needed. We need q 
sentiment demanding the best instruction, 
given in the best way; and for this requiring 
teachers to perfect themselves, not merely in 
the knowledge, but in the art of their profes 
sion. Periodicals deveted to common-school 
subjects, and numerous Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes are all productive of this 
result. In promoting each of these, every one 
is doing himself a benefit, as well as working 
society up toa higher plane of literary taste 
and culture. 
Presbyterian Banner, 


in ~ _ - 


THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY.—NO. VIL 


WORK OF THE FOURTH DAY. 





THE GREAT LIGHTSAND THE CLOCK OF THE WORLD, 
FAMILIAR LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


** And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven to divide the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and for 
years; and let them be for lights in the firmament of 
the heaven, to give light upon the earth; and it was 
so. And God made two great lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night; 
He made the stars also. And God set them in the fir- 
mament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, 
and to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness ; and God saw that 
it was good Aud the evening and the morning were 
the fourth day.”"—Gen. i. 14-19. Ps. viii. 

5 pe work of the fourth day was even more magnifi’ 

cent than the work of the preceding days, and it 
was at the same time more marvelous, more mysterious 
tous. On thefourth day it pleased God to alter the 
nature and form of light, by means of changes and rev- 
olutions which our small minds cannot comprehend, He 
gathered the light round the sun, and caused his reflected 
light to shine on us fromthe moon. We know the fact, 
that it was so. On the fourth day the sun and moon 
became the lights of our world, but we cannot explain 

how or why, or anything more about it. ‘ Jt was #0.” 

God, who knows best, for he did it, tells us so; but 

more we cannot even guess. When, how, why the sun 

was made, “ we know not now;” perhaps God may be 
graciously pleased to let us “* know hereafter.” 

We may with much probability suppose that the sun, 
that immense globe, di:tant from us over 90,000,000 of 
miles, around which our earth is ever turning, had not 
been created on the fourth day. It had most likely 
sprung into being at the time, “in the beginning,” when 
God created the heavens and the earth. But it was on 
the fourth day that it was lighted up for us, and became 
the “light of this world” by day; and by night our 
attendant star, the moon, which is but the mirror and 
reflector of the sun, began to shine upon our earth with 
her borrowed light. 

Remark particularly that it is not said in the Scriptures 
that God created the sun on the fourth day. No; we 
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we only told that God said, “ Let there be lights,” and 
God madelights.” Isit not just as I might say of the lamp 
which is now hanging from the ceiling of this room, at 
present quite dark, “ Letit be lighted 3 and the instant the 
gas already within it is lighted it becomes a light. The 
syn and moon had most probably been in existence like 
lamps still unlighted, we know not how long before; but 
when it pleased God to command them to become lights, 
they were lighted, and then these two great globes became 
our lights, to give light to us by day and by night. 

What a glorious spectacle was this fourth day’s work! 
Itwas a work carried on in darkness and light successively, 
for there were an ‘evening and a morning.” It was as 
if fireworks, more magnificent than imagination can 
conceive, had been gradually kindled. This was the 
time when a great revolution took place, when the light 
which had before been scattered all over the earth, without 
any meeting place or centre known to us, from that moment 
was gathered round the sun. 


> 


the beginning of this period; but then there was a 
morning, when the sun appeared at last, clothed with 
light, in his glorious career, and revived the world by his 
welcome light and heat. ‘This was the fourth day; and 
God saw that all that he had made was good. 

But you will doubtless ask, Whence then cime the 
light under the influence of which our earth became 
verdant and beautiful? How could the earth be lighted 
before the sun appeared ? : 

I have answered this question already by saying that we 
donot know; but I may tell you at the same time that 
allthe learned men who have studied the book of creation, 
elievers and unbelievers, have agreed in this, that before 
the creation of man the earth was lighted and warmed in 
a diffesent way from what it is now ;—there was in those 
very old times a different kind of light, differently 
distributed on the earth. 

You may ask how they know this. They know it 
very simply and easily, and yet very surely, I hope to 
explain this to you in few words. People have dug deep 
down in the earth, and in Scotland, and in Canada, colder 
still,—nay, even on the icy shores of Baffin’s Bay, and on 
Melville Island, the most northern region of the earth 
that has ever been reached by man, there have been found 
—what? Magnificent buried forests and gigantic trees, 
which could only live now in the warmest countries of 
our globe—palm trees and immense ferns, which, in our 
day, have scarcely light and heat enough to grow even in 
the torrid zone. A leading man of science says on this 
subject: “It is necessary to suppose that a more equal 
lightand heat was at that time shed over the polar regions, 
—a light now unknown; and it appears to me a certain 
fact that the fossil vegetables of Baffin’s Bay were lighted 
ina different way from those which now exist on the 
earth.” All honor, then, dear children, and deepest re- 
verence to the Word of God, which had told us this so 
long before. 

Such was the work of the fourth day. Then, if you 
could have beheld it, you might have seen for the first 
time upon the earth the glories of a starry sky, with the 
moon walking in brightness across the deep blue vault of 
heaven. ‘Then for the first time the sun rose in splendor 
above the mountain tops, and ran his daily race around 
the sky, lighting up the world, then fresh and beautiful 
in its dress of green, unstained by sin, and lovely as it 
roseat God’s creating word. 

But that you may understand better the incomparable 
beauty of the marvelous creation of the lights of heaven, 
you must know something of the light which they send 
tous; for, of all the visible works of God, there is none 
which proclaims so loudly his supreme wisdom and power. 
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There was an evening, that | 
js to say, there was universal darkness over the world, at | 
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I cannot tell you all I should like to say about the nature 
of light; Ican at present only mention a few things that 
will be the easiest for you to understand, about its speed, 
its abundance, its color, and its radiation. 

Its speed! Have you any idea of it? The mind 
becomes confused when we try to imagine it. For 
instance, whence, think you, came the bright rays which, 
this very morning, lighted up your room with their 
dazzling brightness? Ah! they had traveled very far 
before they reached you, even all the distance between the 
sunandthe earth. If aman could take the same journey, 
traveling at the rate of ninety miles a day, he would 
take a million of days, or nearly 3,000 years to do it. 
And yet, how longdo you think those bright rays have 
been in traveling this morning from the sun to your 
window? Only eight minutes and thirteen seconds. 
Learned men have been able to count the time of their 
rapid flight by means of the eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter, in a way which you cannot yet understand, But it 
is nevertheless true, they have taken only eight minutes and 
thirteen seconds to come more than 90,c00,000 of miles; 
so that they travel with aspeed of 190,000 miles, not ina 
day, not in a minute, but in a single second,—that is to 
say, they come 190,000 miles in one single tick of the 
clock. Look, my friends, at the bright ray which is now 
shining on the ceiling of our room. It is only eight 
minutes and thirteen seconds since that ray left the sun. 
Surely a traveler who has come so far, and come so 
quickly, is a very interesting sight. 

But if you wonder at the speed of light, what will you 
say when you think of itsabundance? Thisis, if possible, 
still more wonderful. Whocaneven imagine the immense 
and immeasurable torrents of light which from age to age 
have gushed forth from the sun in every direction, 
constantly filling with their ceaseless waves the whole 
extent of planetary space? I do not speak thoughtlessly 
when I tell you of the ceaseless flow of these waves of 
light, fot they gush forth from the sun by night as well as 
by day. Some young people fancy that when it is night 
with us, it isthen night in the universe; but this is a 
childish fancy, for, on the contrary, there is perpetual day 
in the wide universe of space. Whilst we see only 
darkness around us, the universe at that very moment is 
bathed in light; darkness reigns over a part of our poor 
little globe which we call the Earth, only because it glides 
into its own shadow,—the darkness formed by itself. 
While we are sleeping in dark night, [ia Switzerland, ] 
our antipodes in Australia are going out of their houses 
with large parasols to shelter themselves from the over- 
powering heat of the sun’s dazzling rays. 

Remark, again, that although our earth is every day 
bathed in the sun’s rays, yet it receives only a very small 
portion of the torrents of light which are continually 
flowing from this great luminary, and spreading in every 
direction with almost incredible speed. The small 
quantity of the sun’s light which the earth actually re- 
ceives can be easily calculated; for if I consider the im- 
mense size of the orbit of the earth, which has a diame- 
ter of 190,000,000 of miles, and in the centre of which 
the sunis ever sending forth his brilliant rays, I find, by a 
very simple calculation, that 83,000 millions of millions 
of globes like the earth might be placed in this space, and 
might each receive the same amount of light that the 
earth dces now. Is it not then true, as I told you before, 
that the abundance of light is a wonderful thing? Now 
let us consider its brilliant colors. 

The rays of light which come to us directly from the 
sun, are, you know, of a dazzling white. If you shut 
carefully all the shutters in your room, so as to make it 
perfectly dark, and if you allow a single ray of light to 
enter through a small hole, you will see it mark on the 
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‘Opposite wall a beautiful circle of white light. But do 
you know what would happen to this ray it you were to 
place before the hole a prism of finely polished glass ? 
When the great Newton tried the experiment for the first 
time, he tells us that he started with joy. The sight that 
he saw, and that you would see, would be this: The 


prism would decompose and divide the beautiful white ray | 


into seven rays, still more beautiful, of bright-colored light, 


which would paint themselves each separately on the wall, | 


in the following order: violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. ‘These brilliant colored rays, of which each 
white ray is made up, are reflected in various ways ac- 
cording to the nature and composition of different bodies, 
ard thus they give their varied and manifold tints to all 
objects in nature. 


Is not this very wonderful? I shall say no more here 


on this subject, because I intend to tell you ina future | 


lesson about the wonderful radiation of light, and of its 
marvelous adaptation to the eye of man. Certainly this 


ought to claim, more than anything else, our grateful | 


wonder, adoration, and praise, 

In order to make you understand better what I mean, I 
shall relate to you an old remembrance of my childhood. 
When I was about eleven years old I was at school. One 


winter day, when the sun was shining brightly at cur 


usual play-hour, the tutors were walking about, and the 
boys were playing in the school-yards. 1 and three of my 
companions imagined that we had been the favored wit- 
nesses of a miracle, or at all events that we had made a 
wonderful discovery. The entrance to our school-room 
was closed by two doors, on account of the extreme cold ; 
between the doors, distant from each other six or seven 
feet, there was a sort of small lobby, which was quite 
dark when both the doors were shut. One of our com- 
panions, not knowing what to do, began idly to bore a 
hole in the outer door with a gimlet, and afterwards three 
or four of us shut ourselves in between the two doors. | 
Imagine our surprise and delight, when, upon looking at | 
the inner door, which had been white-washed, we saw a 
picture appear on it of all the school-yards the trees, the 
master’s house, the walls, the boys, the tutors,—all de- | 
picted upside down, yet so clearly and exactly that we 
could see the boys running about, and could recognize 
them, one in particular, who wore ared vest. It was 
amusing to see the tutors walk slowly across our picture, 
with their heads downward and their hands behind their 
backs. We thought that it was a miracle such as the 
world had never before seen, and we hastened home to 
tell all about it. Then we were told that our miracle 
could be easily explained by the effect of the radiation of 
light. All the objects in nature, we were. told, send 
forth rays like the sun, and reflect in every direction the 
rays of white or colored light which they receive from 
that great luminary. Each leaf of a cherry-tree, for 
example, reflects geeen rays, which it is constantly send- 
ing forth in all directions, while the cherry itself is like a 
small sun of red rays, which it reflects on all sides ; each 
jonquil is a sun of yellow rays, each lily a sun of white 
rays. Thus, among all the millions of rays that were 
darting in all directions from every part of the college- 
yard, a few found their way through the small hole in | 
the class-room, and there, crossing each other, each | 
formed a small pencil of colored light, and depicted the | 
scene I have described. This is exactly what is called | 
the Camera Obscura; and, to make us understand it 
better, we were shown some of the small cameras used 
by artists, in which, in order to have more light and 
more correctness in the picture, they make the hole 
much larger, and take care to put into it a convex glass, 
which collects the rays of light and makes them all fall 
distinctly ona certain fixed point. 


} 
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| Dear children, any of you may easily see this, since 
the discovery of photography, if you go to any photo. 
graphic artist and ask him to show you his camera [f 
you can persuade your mother, or any one else who ma 
be with you, to sit down opposite the glass of the camera 
| and then look at the other side of the instrument, under 
the cloth with which the artist covers it, you will see the 
| rays of light reflected frem the person of your mother or 
your friend depicted on the glass in the camera, and you 
will see every feature painted there with perfect truth 
and exactness. 

Thus we may see the work of the wonderful rays of 
light in the very act of reflection. 

But now, will you believe what I have still to tell you 
on this subject—that your own eye is only a perfect 
camera obscura? Yes, it is a very small dark chamber, 
at the back of which all the objects that pass before you 
are depicted on a small white network, about half an 
inch in diameter, called the retina. The pupil of your 
eye is like the small hole in the door through which the 
rays of light pass, the crystalline lens of your eye is like 
the convex glass of the instrument, and the retina of 
your eye is like the ground glass of the camera, or like 
the white door on which the picture I saw was depicted, 
Therefore, when you see me here before you, it is not 
really me whom you see; it is only my picture, my 
daguerreotype, depicted by the reflected rays of light on 
the retina of your own eyes. When a mother smiles to 
her child and delights to look at him, it is not really him 
whom she sees or to whom she smiles,—it is to his 
lovely little picture painted within her eye by these mar- 
velous rays of light. is 

Would you like to have a proof of what I have told 
you? Then go to a butcher and ask him to give you the 
eye of an ox. If you fix this eye properly in a dark 
place, but so as to allow the sun’s rays to pass through it, 
and if you take care to fix up a sheet of white paper ata 
short distance behind the eye, you will see the landscape 
before the eye depicted on this sheet of paper, 

Such a wonderful instrument is our eye, and such is the 
wonderful work of the rays of light within it. There is 
a world of beauty and grandeur beyond what my words 
can describe in this marvelous instrument alone. 

Suppose that we were all to go now to the top of the 
Tower of Bessinge. We might thence see the city of 
Geneva on the southwest, with the spires or St. Peter’s 
and the Fort of L’Ecluse. On the north we could see our 
beautiful lake as far as Coppet; and on the west the 
smiling villas on the opposite bank, and the declivities 
sloping to the foot of Mount Jura. Thus our view 
would extend over a space of about 130 square miles. 
Who could reckon how many millions of millions of 
objects are reflecting rays of light all around us? Who 
could tell how many millions of millions of radiations 
send their little branches of rays to the top of the Tower 
of Bessinge, where these countless millions of rays, like 
fine lines, enter the pupil of our eye, and there cross 
each other, and form a picture on our retina? And 
remark that while myriads of rays, reflected from myri- 
ads of objects, cross each other in myriads of different 
directions, each ray keeps its own straight line and 
passes through the crowds of others in perfect order ; and 
that if there were thousands of spectators covering all the 
hill of Bessinge, if there were millions more in the air 
in balloons, all the multitude, not excepting the least 
child present, would receive each into the pupil of his eye 
as many rays as to form a perfect picture of the same ob- 
jects. And if we were to change our places on the top 
of the tower, we should see the same objects still, by 
meai:s of other rays entering our eyes instead of the first. 
Consider the very small space of the retina where so 
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many pictures are reflected. It is scarcely half an inch 
indiameter. Yet how clearly and exactly does it pre- 
gent to us the magnificent picture of the city, the lake, 
the fields, and mountains ! : A landscape covering a 
space of 130 square miles is painted by the rays of light 
ona space only half an inch in size! And what is still 
more astonishing, while I stand on the summit of the 
tower, my eye may follow the progress of the steamboat 
on her voyage, say, for example, for half an. hour, from 
Geneva to Versoix. This passage of five miles occupies 
about a third of the whole landscape, and therefore in 
the retina of my eye it occupies about the third of half 
an inch, or a space of two lines; and suppose that the 
boat is sixty-six feet in length, or about the eightieth part 


of a mile, then it will only occupy the space of the one | 
| stars much nearer the Alps, so that twenty-four moons 


Yet my eye can follow its progress during its voyage of | might be placed in the sky between the place that she will 


twenty-four hundredth part of an inch on my retina. 


five miles in the space of half an hour. What would 
people say of a painter who could draw all this great 
landscape distinctly, with all its minute details, and all its 
colors, on a bit of paper the size of a farthing? Yet 
this work, which would be impossible to all the powers 
of art, is accomplished every day by the rays of light, in 
the eyes of millions of millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Nay, more; itis accomplished in the eye ofa sparrow, 
orof aswallow, as it flies swiftly through the air, and in the 
keen eye of the eagle which soars above the clouds. 

Ah, dear children, let us adore the power of Him who 
created light at first, and who lighted up the great lumin- 
aries on the fourth day to give light to our earth. Let 
us observe the glory of God in the works which he has 
made. 

Ihave still another remark to make on the subject 
contained in the verses for to-day, and it is this: The 
great luminaries were not only appointed to give light,— 
they had another purpose to serve. They were intended 
to provide a useful help to man, in the development of 
his mental powers and the regulation of his daily life, 
when called into being at a later period, he should inhabit 
theeaath. It was the will of God that man should be 
able to measure and to reckon time, that he might learn its 
value and regulate his employment of it. And for this 
purpose what do you think he did? He placed in the 
heavens a most magnificent and perfect clock which tells 
the hours, the days, the weeks, the months, the seasons, 
and the years, —a clock which no one ever winds up, but 
which yet goes constantly, and never goes wrong. Look 
again at the words of your verse: ‘* And God said, Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide 
the day from the night.” But was it only to divide the 
day from the night, necessary as this certainly is to regu- 
late man’s work and his repose ? No, this was not all; 
for he adds, ** And let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and for years.” 

You now understand, my friends that this is the great 
clock of the world. The dial-plate of this clock is the 
blue vault of heaven over our heads,—a vault spangled 
with stars at night, brilliant with light by day,—a vault 
whose edges, rounded like the edges of a watch, rest on 
the horizon of our mountains here at Geneva, while far 
out at sea the whole great dial-plate may be seen, the 
dome of the sky seeming to rest on the wide circle of the 
ocean. And what think you are the hands of this mag- 
nificent dial-plate? God has placed on it two, the 
greater and the lesser. Both are ever shining, both are 
ever moving. They are never either too early or too 
late, The greater is the great light which rules the day, 
and which, while it seems to turn above our heads from 
east to west across the celestial vault, rising each morning 
over the Alps, and setting each evening over the Jura, 
seems to move at the same time on the great dial-plate of 
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the heavens in acontrary direction, that is to say, from 
the west to the east, or from Jura towards the Alps, ad- 
vancing every day the length of twice its own breadth. 
And the lesser hand of the clock is the lesser light 
which rules the night, which progresses also in the same 
direction with the sun, but twelve times faster, advancing 
each day from twenty-four to twenty-five times its own 
breadth, and thus turning round the dial-plate in a 
single month. Thus, for example, if you look this eve- 
ning at the moon as she sets behind the Jura, and if you 
carefully observe what stars are hidden behind her disk, 
to-morrow you will see her again set behind the same 
mountain, but three-quarters of an hour later, because 
she has in the meantime moved towards the east twenty- 
four times. ber own breadth; and then she will cover 


occupy to-morrow and the one she occupies to-day. 

How admirable is all this, my children! The moon, 
by her four quarters, which last each a little more than 
seven days, measures for us the weeks and the months. 
The sun, by his apparent path in the sky, measures our 
seasons and our years, whilst by his apparent daily rotation 
through the vault of heaven over our heads, he measures 
for us the days and the hours; and this he does so cor- 
rectly, that the best watchmakers in Geneva regulate all 
their watches by his place at noon; and from the most 
ancient times men have measured upon sun-dials the regu- 
lar movement of the shadow. 

You have all seen sun-dials in our gardens, and on the 
walls of our country churches. They are very ancient, 
for you may remember that they existed at Jerusalem in 
the time of Ahaz, where there was one on the king’s 
palace,—about 730 years before the time of Christ. 

I should like you all to remember, my dear young 
friends, how necessary to a man was this means of measur- 
ing and regulating his time. It was no small advantage 
for him to have ever before his eyes this great clock of the 
heavens, to teach him to measure his days and hours ;— 
to remind him of the hours set apart for prayer; of the 
return of his daily task and of his nightly and weekly 
rest; and to warn him of the rapid flight of years and of 
the shortness of his brief life. Unless time had been 
marked and divided, and measured for him on this heavenly 
dial-plate, man would have forgotten how it was speed- 
ing away, and his life might, very possibly, have flitted 
by almost unmarked, like a useless dream. 

When the famous Baron de Trenck came out of his 
dark dungeon in Magdeburg, where he could not distin- 
guish night from day, and in which the King of Prussia 
had kept him imprisoned for ten years, he imagined that 
he had been in it for a much shorter period, because he 
had no means of marking how the time passed, and he 
had seen no new events, and had had even few thoughts ; 
his astonishment was extreme when he was told how 
many years had thus passed away like a painful dream. 
The savages of North America, after their fatiguing 
parties and warlike expeditions, pass whole weeks and 
months in amusement and repose, without once thinking 
that they are wasting or losing anything that is valuable. 
It has been well said that the progress of a people in civ- 
ilization may be estimated by their regard for time,— 
their care in measuring and valuing it. If tkat be true 
even of a half-savage people, how much more must it 
be true of a Christian nation! Ah, how much ought a 
Christian to value his time, if he means to be a faithful 
steward, since his hours belong not to himself, but to his 
gracious Master, and since he knows that he must give 
an account of all—each hour—at last. 

The next lesson will be from the 20th to the 25th 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis.‘ 
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DEATH OF THOMAS H. BURROWES. 





We stop the press to announce to the readers of the 


Journat, the melancholy intelligence of the death of its 
late editor, Tuomas H. Burrowes, which took place at 
the Agricultural College on Saturday, February 25th. 

Dr. Burrowes had been seriously ill since the begin- 
ning of December, but, as was stated last month, he 
seemed to be slowly recovering, and hopes were enter- 
tained by friends near him that he would soon be able to 
resume the duties of his position as President of the Col- 
lege. But, alas! death has disappointed them and all of 
us, He is cut down at the age of sixty-seven, 

The duty will be ours, on a future occasion, to speak at 
length of the life and labors of the deceased. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


V E take p‘easure in presenting this month 


an original article of great value from ! 


the pen of John W. Nevin, D. D., President 
of Franklin and Marshal] College. It will be 
read, we trust, with all the thoughtful care it 
so well deserves. Dr. Nevin will favor the 
JournaL with one or more additional articles 
on the same subject. 

Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of the State 
Normal School of Maryland, and ex-officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, favors us 
with a well-timed article on the ‘* Ungraded 
School.” Our readers will welcome Prof. 
Newell to our columns and be glad to learn 
that he will furnish a number of articles during 
the year. We present also interesting articles 
by Prof, J. A. Cooper, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro; H.S. Jones, esq., 
of Erie; Prof. Shoemaker, and others. 

We have on hand an able article from Dr. 
Shumaker on “* Normal Schools,” and we shall 
next month commence the publication of a 
series of papers, entitled ‘* Mathematical 
Notes,” by Prof. Edward Brooks, Principal of 
the Normal School at Millersville. These 
papers will of themselves be worth more than 
the price of the Journat. Other similar ar- 
rangements will be announced induetime. If we 
do not wti/ize all the teaching talent we can find 
in and out of the State, it shall not be our faul 


STILL THEY COME, 


Since the issue of our last number we have 
received additional lists of subscribers from 
D. B. Brunner, of Berks; James A. Lowry of 
Jefferson; H. W. Fisher, of Bedford; J. W. 
Allen, of Potter; D. E. Kast, of Cumberland: 
Wm. G. Fee, of Washington ; Wm. Moyer, 
of Snyder; J. M. Bell, of Mifflin; S. G. Boyd, 
of York; Wm. G. Lekmen, of Lebenon: ‘RB. 
| M. Magee, of Centre; Garry Lovendge, of 


Easton; ]. Howard Wert, of Adams; §S. C, 
Kirk, of Schuylkill; J. B. Holland, of Blair; 
George J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh; J]. T. Reed, 


of Lycoming ; E. J. Young, of Lehigh ; ; G. H. 
Slaybaugh, of Cumberland, and others. Boards 
of Directors, too, still continue to send in 
their subscriptions, accompanied with com. 
mendations of the Journat. As a specimen 
of the latter, we quote a line from a note just 
received from the Secretary of the Board of 
Directors, of Hempfield District, Mercer co, 
He says: “We are well pleased with the 
Journat, and would not do without it if it cost 
double the amount.” 

The Journat will meet every just expecta. 
tion of its friends. We put a new dress on it 
in January; we print it this month on a better 
quality of paper; we have filled it from the 
beginning with fresh, original matter, and we 
will add other improvements as fast as the 
favors of our friends will enable us to do it. 

—Our edition upon the last four issues, November, 
December, January and February, having been limited, 
we are unable longer to supply back numbers without 
breaking full sets. An increased edition is sent to press 
with the present (March) number, so that all new sub- 
withi in the next two months will receive the 
present number free of charge—making thirteen num- 
bers to their year—their subscription expiring March, 
1872. Subscriptions will hereafter begin wirh the Jan- 
uary, April, July and October numbers, 


scribers 


THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS, 


JE have received the Second Annual 
W Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of Pittsburgh, and i: does the 
report only justice to say that in neatness 
of appearance, beauty of typography and 
general mechanical execution, it is equal to 
any of the city reports, and much superior to 
those published anywhere by the State authori- 
ties. It comprises 135 pages, consisting, first, 
of remarks by the Superintendent on topics of 


t. | interest; next, of reports to the Superintendent 
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by the several Principals ot the Ward Schools, 
and concluding with a number of valuable sta- 
tistical tables. A fine engraving of the new 
High School building is presented as a frontis- 
piece, and engravings of a number of other 
school buildings are scattered through the re- 
port. Forseveral years past Pittsburgh has been 
making extraordinary exertions to supply her- 
self with good school accommodations for her 
children, and she is beginning to feel justly 
proud of what she has done, We take plea- 
sure in quoting what the Superintendent, Mr. 
Luckey, says on the subject of ** New Build- 
ings.” 

«Four school buildings have been completed 
during the past year; one in Lincoln, one in 
Highland, and two in Howard district. 
They are models of architectural beauty, and 
their internal arrangements are unsurpassed for 
convenience, comfort and health, circumstances 
that have no small influence on teaching and 
studying. Three other like structures are 
under contract, and will, when finished, reflect 
credit on the wisdom and public spirit of their 
projectors. 

“The esthetic spirit of our progressive peo- 
ple has not only manifested itself in the build- 
ings, but also in the surroundings. Formerly 
public taste was exhibited in adorning our 
pauper and prison establishments, the people 
deeming it an act of mercy to make the places 
of those excluded from society endurable, 
hoping thereby to better their moral and sani- 
tary condition, on the principle that the spirit 
of crime and the spirit of beauty are incom- 
patible, and that the latter must modify the 
former, 

«But why not imbue the mind of the future 
citizen with the spirit of the beautiful, before 
the spirit of crime can take possession of him, 
and thus effectually prevent the crimes that 
the most costly social machinery cannot cure? 
This we are doing in making our school- 
grounds more attractive. Trees, plants and 
flowers are now flourishing, where formerly 
all was barren pavement; and, in districts 
where the ground will admit of it, miniature 
parks have been laid out, with their walks and 


The Pittsburgh Schous. 





| 


} 


promenades fringed with shrubbery and flow- | 


ers, exerting a harmonizing effect, not only on 
g - 


the schocl, but in the adjacent neighborhood. | 


It is short-sighted policy that restricts our 
school-grounds to such small areas. They 
should be extended to the dimensions of public 
parks, to be frequented in after-life by our 
citizens, as hallowed by the sweetest associa- 
tions of existence. Not only so, but the locali- 
ties where our children are from necessity 
to spend one-third of the best and most critical 
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part of their lives, ought to be conducive to 
their highest physical and mental development, 
and therefore our school-yards should be en- 
Jarged, not into miniature, but into real parks and 
gardens, beautified by fountains and ‘statuary. 
In obedience to this esthetic spirit, ornamenta- 
tion is gradually finding its way into our school- 
rooms. Pictures begin to adorn the walls; 
hanging-baskets, filled with evergreens and 
blooming flowers, grace the windows, while 
boquets of affection daily blush with fresh 
flowers on the teacher’s desk; and as rapidly 
as these representatives of refinement, purity 
and gentleness make their appearance, rude- 
ness, disrespect and incorrigibility disappear.” 

From ** Table B,” we learn that the number 
of pupils entered on the rolls of the different 
schools for the year was 12,883 ; that the aver- 
age monthly enrollment was 8,775; that the 
average daily attendance was 7,374; that the 
number of teachers employed was 215; that 
the amount paid for teaching, not including 
the cost of Night Schools, was $136,025.06; 
that the amount paid for grounds, buildings, 
repairs, incidentals, &c., was $254,644.59; 
and that the whole amount expended fer school 
purposes was $394,797.69. 

‘«*Table H” shows the results of a school 
census recently taken by the Board of Control. 
From this table it appears that there were 21,- 
845 children of school age in the city, and 
that of these 9,360 were attending public 
schools, 4,502 private schools, and 7,983 were 
not attending any school, Of those not at- 
tending any school 4,588 were at work,.and 
277 of them, over ten years of age, could not 
read. 

This census exhibits several facts which 
should attract attention. First, it appears that 
3395 children of school age were neither at- 
tending school nor at work. Many of them 
no doubt had attended school at some time, and 
would perhaps attend again, but at the timethe 
census was taken they seem to have been rune 
ning loose and wild in the streets. Second, 
4,588 children of school age, more than one- 
fifth of the whole number in the city, were at 
work. Have the proper authorities inquired 
how many of these thousands are kept in igno- 
rance in order to earn a livelihood for their 
parents or themselves? Can a State afford to 
make such a sacrifice? And last, 4,502 chil- 


dren were attending private schools, This fact 
is accounted for by the large number of chil- 
dren that attend the Catholic schools of the 
city ; but it is strange that so many parents 
can be induced to send their children to private 
schools of any kind when public schools so 
much better are open to them. 
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Night Schools seem to flourish in Pittsburgh. | President of the Argentine Republic, with his friend. 


Some twenty or more of them were kept open 
for four months in different parts of the city, 
with an average attendance of about 1,200, 
and at an expense of $4,128.04. 

Pittsburgh has taken the lead in establishing 
a public school for deaf mutes, This was 
done in September, 1869. The Superinten- 
dent says of it: **A school was opened for 
that purpose in the Duquesne district, under 


the direction of Mr. Archibald Woodside and ' 


his sister, the former an educated mute, the 
latter not a mute, but thoroughly versed in 
sign language. 

** Eminent success has thus far crowned the 
enterprise. I believe that this is the first in- 
stance in this country of the establishment of 
such a school bv the public school authorities. 
The fact reflects great credit upon the humanity 
of our city, and places her foremost on the list 
of corporate benefactors.” 

It should be added that Allegheny has joined 
her sister city in supperting this school and 
procuring its advantages for the class of unfor- 
tunates fur whose education it is designed. 

On another occasion we may notice some of 
the matters of general interest contained in the 
reports of the Principals of the different schools ; 
but to Pittsburgh, as a whole, we cannot re- 
frain from saving now, “‘ well done.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA BOOK IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


The State Fournal of 


Harrisburg, publishes 
the following notice under the head of «* New 
Publications :” 


Economia de Las Escue/as.—Tratado sobre la Prepara- 
cion, Organizacion, Ocupaciones, Gobierno y Autoridades 
de las Escuelas por James Pyle Wickersham, traducido 
del Ingles por C. Q. parael us> de los Directores de Cole- 
jios, Maestros de Escuelas, Alumnos de Escuelas Normales y 
Comisionados de Educacion, Buenos, Ayres: Se encuentra 
en ventaen la Libreria Americana, calle de la Florida, 
No. 74, Imprenta de Pablo E. Coni, calle del Peru, 107, 
1869. 

School Economy.—A treatise on the Preparation, Or- 
ganization, Employments, Government, and Authorities 
of Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“ Economia De Las Escuelas” is a translation in 
Spanish of Mr. Wickersham’s School Economy, made, 
as we learn, by the direction and at the expense of the 
Governments of the Argentine Republic and Chili, in 
South America. The book is very handsomely gotten 
up, gilt-edged, andin Turkey binding. The paper and 
typography are equal to the best work of the kind done 
in this country, The translation, as is stated, was made 


for the use of the directors of colleges, masters of schools, 
the alumni of Normal schools, and commissioners of 
education. 
sham, through 


The copy shown us came to Mr. Wicker- 
the Navy Department, from “the 





ship for the author.” We understand that Mr. Wicker. 
sham’s other works are to be translated by the same 
authority. 

This translation we regard as the highest compliment 
yet paid to any American writer on the government 
management, and discipline in the schools of the people, 
It is a deserved recognition of the merits of the work in 
question, and of the practical ability of its author. The 
State of Pennsylvania, which has called this gentlemanty 
to the head of the Department of Common Schools 
may, with propriety, acknowledge this testimony to ons 
of its highest officers to bea reflection of honor upon 
the entire Commonwealth. The original work is pub- 
lished by J. B Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


JUSTICE TQ OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The Normal School system of Pennsylvania 
differs materially from the systems of other 
States, and we have frequently been pained to 
notice a disposition on the part of educational 
men abroad to disparage it. Sensible ourself 
of its imperfections, and willing to allow its 
merits to speak for themselves, we have seldom 
gone to the trouble of correcting the erroneous 
statements made concerning it by badly in. 
formed gentlemen interested in the Normal 
Schools of sister States. We have always felt 
that what the several States have done or are 
doing for Normal instruction is little more 
thana series of experiments, and that no one 
of them has much reason to boast of its success 
beyond others. But we confess that our pa- 
tience has been taxed to a degree sufficient to 
cause us to depart for once from our usual line 
of policy by an article in the Chicago School- 
master for February. In the department of 
that journal devoted to the ‘* Illinois Normal” 
School, the editor says : 

“In the carefully prepared and valuable statistical 
statement of Normal Schools in the January number of 
the I/lincis Teacher, it can be seen that two institutions 
exceed in catalogued names the Illinois Normal ; those of 
Millersville and Edinboro, Penn’a. We are informed 
that, at Millersville, and probably the same is true at 
Edinboro, on entering school, no pledge to teach 
is required from the student; in fact, that it is not ex- 
pected that all or the greater part of the students will be- 
come teachers. ‘The State contributes to the support of 
the institution, in proportion to the number of pupils who 
do teach. Our information is, that about one-tenth of 
Millersville Normal students leave the school for the 
school-room. Seven-eighths of the students of our school 
are, or have been, teachers. ‘These facts would not ap- 
pear on catalogues, hence could not have been ncted in 
the table, but it is good for us to know the relative, as 
well as absolute value, «f our Normal School.” 

We should like to know where the editor ob- 
tained his information for stating that at Millers- 
ville and Edinboro, “it is not expected thatall 
or the greater part of the students will become 
teachers.” By looking at our Normal School 
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jaw, he would have found the provision that 
students not intending to become teachers can 
only be admitted into these institutions when 


State Report—Other Szae. 


the room is not all taken up by those who do | 


so intend. 


It will be noticed also that the editor says, | 


“Our information is, that about ome-tenth of 
Millersville Normal students leave the school 
for the school room.” 
“one-tenth.” If the editor had taken pains 
to examine any of the reports of the school 
which he seems anxious to bring into disrepute, 
he would have found information of quite a 
diferent character. 


report for the last year. Therein it is stated 


that the whole number of students in atten- | portance of sending them to school, &c., the time will 


dance during the year was 723, and that of this | 


number 555 received aid from the State as in- 
tending to become teachers, each signing a pledge 
to that effect. 

This is a somewhat larger proportion than 
“one-tenth,” as above; and full justice is 
done the school only when it is stated that at 
least 100 students for the year, in addition to 
those included in the list receiving State aid, 
intended to become teachers. The law per- 
mits no aid to be granted to students under 


seventeen years of age, and a number belonged 
It also requires all who receive | 


to this class. 
such aid to study the science of teaching in a 
special class, and as thisstudy does not come in 
the beginning of the course at Millersville, a 
considerable number of students are unprepared 
to enter the class; and stil] others finish their 
course in teaching before completing their other 
studies. Altogether, we feel confident that 
“seven eighths” of the students at Millersville, 
as well as at the boastful Illinois institution, 
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THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
REPORT. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


In order that our readers may hear what can 
be said on the other side, we publish the fol- 


| lowing extract ftom an article commenting 


We emphasize the | 


Take, for example, the | 


| like incipient Czsarism. 


upon the State Superintendent’s report from 
The Catholic, of Pittsburgh : 

We might stop here, but we think it but right to refer 
to a particular passage which is found in the Report of 
the Common Schools. On page 13 the writer speaks of 
the evils of irregular attendance, and offers as a means of 
correcting the evil, a compulsory law : 


““If society cannot be so improved as to make parents 
and those who have the care of children feel the im- 


surely come when the State will pass a law compelling 
such attendance.” 

This we might pass over, but that some of the city 
press have shown their Jack of logic in admitting the 
quasi proposition. ‘*If” spoils many a good story, for 
the more improved society becomes, the greater will be 
the lack of attendance. The public school System may 
in its early days have been a necessity—that necessity was 
founded on the fewness of each denomination; now that 
they have grown strong, each is desirous of having the 
education of its own children. This is but natural and 
right. Hence we can see that the dissolution of the 
Public School System is found in the very argument 
which the writer of the Report adduces for its preserva- 
tion. By what right, we ask, would the State ccmpel 
children to the attendance of any school? This looks 
This is Republicanism with a 
vengeance. And this in a land that boasts of civil and 
religious liberty. O tempora! O mores ! 

If the State assumes the right of compelling attend- 


| ance at public schools, might it not also be inferred that 


it would assume the right and the privilege of feeding and 
clothing the children also. If it assumes this right over the 


| children, why not also over the parents? This argument, 


during the past year and for many preceding | 


years, either have been or intend to be teachers. 
What is true of Millersville is substantially true 
also of the Edinboro’ School and of all the 
other Normal Schools in the State. 

We have always entertained the highest 
opinion of the Normal University of Illinois, 
We have enjoined a very pleasant acquaintance 
with the able and excellent gentleman who pre- 


sides over it; but all concerned must pardon us | 


if we suggest in plain words that the proper way 
to build up their own institution is not to attempt 
to pull down other institutions of like character. 
Generous rivalry always, unjust disparagement 
never. Pennsylvania may bea little old and 


stiff, perhaps, but she is still quite ready to run | 
| poor and indigent, none will deny; but the State should 


a race or wrestle a match in school affairs with 


any young State athlete from the Mississippi | 


Valley that will take the risk of challenging 
her to a trial: with this condition, that there 
shall be fair play. 


| 


if reduced to its ultimate conclusions, would be simply 
absurd, and would not only destroy the school system, 
but the State government besides. 

We think that the public school system has seen its 
best days, and that with the increase of wealth and popu- 
lation, it will become an incubus, whose death will be 
found in its unwieldy proportions. At the present time 
it is an incubus, nay an imposition, placed wrongfully on 
the shoulders of a large portion of our citizens. Can a 
free State justify itself by such conduct? We think not. 
Has the State at heart the interest of the children more 
than the parents? We think not. 

The whole system is a grievous wrong perpetrated 
against the interests of many citizens. The public 
school system is in the States what the Episccpal Church 
establishment was once in Ireland. It is a monstrous 
imposition. 

What right has the State to tax Catholics for the sup- 
port ef schools from which they derive nobenefit? Not 
a bit of right but that which the strong exercises over 
the weak, That the State should have schools for the 


support them in the same manner that it makes appro- 
priations to the Common Schools. School taxation 


should be done away with; then justice would throw 
open the way for competition, and a healthy and vigor- 
ous society would be the result. 


The appropriation of 
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the State to the School Fund is but $318,128.16 for the | press his intention distinctly and clearly upon the face of 
his ballot, otherwise but one vote shall be counted and 


year 1870. Judging from this, we think that the 
State, so-called, has but little interest in State education, 


and it would be well for the Legislature to take the affair | 


into consideration, for we believe that the various denom- 
inations can educate their children well for less than the 
one-half that it can be imperfectly done for by taxation. 
It would be well for statesmen to look to this at once, 
for we fear that the Public School System will grow not 
only odious, but become a greater nuisance than the 
negro slavery of the Southern States, That bubble has 
burst after millions of men and thousands of millions of 
money were sacrificed on the altars of discord and revo- 
lution, It is, we think, the province of statesmen to 
guard against any growing evil which may involve the 
free men of our Republic in a bondage more degrading 
than that of the negro, more servile than that of the 
subjects of the Czar, or the military serfs of the German 
King, 

We shall return again to this subject, and will lay open 
the sophisms that are brought by many in support of the 
Public School System, All is not gold that glitters 


6 


We have no comments to make upon “this 


article, but deem it sufficient to insert in fu// 


the paragraph that gave rise to the criticism. 
If the Catholic had done that, its argument would 
have less point. But with all the advantage 
taken, it is harmless, 


“Irregular attendance is a great evil. It destroys 
classification, makes discipline difficult, interrupts study, 
and demoralizes a school in every way. For this evil, 


and for that of non-attendance, there are believed to be but 
two effective remedies: intelligent parents, and acompul- 
sory law. If society cannot be soimproved as to make 
parents, and those who have the care of children, feel the 
importance of sending them to school, and sending them 
regularly, the time will surely come when the State will 
pass a law compelling such attendance. 
spirit of our institutions, I prefer to test voluntary acti 
ully, fairly, and patiently, before resorting to force.” 


n 


SIGNIFICANT STEPS 
LATION. 


IN LEGIS- 





The Senate has passed, 23 yeas to 4 nays, Mr. 
Buckalew’s bill applying the cumulative system 
of voting to he election of School Directors, 


Under the provisions of this bill, minorities | 


representing political and other interests can 
elect a part of the School Board. It is pro- 
bable the bill will pass the House and receive 
the sanction of the Governor. Its text, as it 
passed the Senate, is as follows: 

Sec. 1, Be it enacted, Gc,, That in future elections of 
directors of common in this Commonwealth, 
whenever two or more persons are to be chosen in a 
District for the same term of service, each voter may 
give all his votes to one or more candidates, as he shall 
think fit, and the candidates hi in votes shall be 
declared elected. Any appointment to fill a vacancy ina 
Board of Directors, shall, whenever practicable, be made 
from among the voters of the proper district, who 
have voted for the directors whose place is to be 

Szc. 2. 


schools 


ghest 


Posy 
led. 
Whenever any voter shall intend to give more 


allowed to such candidate, but any ballot which shalj 
contain or express a greater number of votes than the 
whole number to which the voter shall be entitled, shall 
be rejected. 


A bill has aiso passed the Senate, 19 yeas 
and 13 nays, authorizing the choice of females 
as directors in common schools. This bill 
passed the Senate in the following form: 


Be it ena -ted, G&c., That female tax- ~payers 
Commonwealth, over the age of twenty-one 


SEc I. 
of this 


years, who shall have resided in any school-district for 

more than one year, shall be eligible therein for election 

or appointment to the office of director of common 
} 1 

schools, 


Weare not advised as to the probable fate of 
this bill in the House. 





+ 


PIFE AMONG THE PCHOOLS, 


West Greenwoop District, Crawfora co., 
has had employed for some time a practical 


teacher, not a member of the Board ot Direc. 


| tors, whose duty it is to visit the schools, con- 


For one, in the, | 


| year 
| School, was as follows 


duct the institutes, &c. He receives a salary 
of $50 permonth. The directors think such 
an agency almost indispensable to secure effici- 
ency in their schools. 





Tue Hicu Scuoot of Williamsport has just 
1 1: . 7 } ’ 
been supplied with several hundred dollars 
worth of philosophical and chemical apparatus. 
A beginning has been made also in the forma. 
tion of a mineralogical and geological cabinet. 





Tue Averace Monruty attendance for the 
187 in the S-mester City Grammar 
; January gt, February 
98, March 96, April 96, May 96, June 95, 
September 97, Geiss 96, Meenas 95; 
December 96. Will Mr. Meader, the Princi- 
pal, enlighten the readers of the Journat as to 
the methods by which he attains such satisfac- 
tory results? 


QO, 





THE SupERINTENDENT of Cambria county 
announces that he will open a County Normal 


| School in the Spring, at a place not yet fixed 


upon. 





J. L. Granpin, Esg., of Tidioute, Warren 
county, visited the Union school of that place 
a few days since, and was so well pleased with 
it that he called upon the President of the 
Board of Directors the evening of the same day 
and handed him a check for $500, to be used 


votes than one to any candidate for di irector, he shall ex- |i In purchasing books and apparatus for the 
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school. Others who have money to expend | 
in doing good should follow thisnoble example. 


Tue SUPERINTENDENTS of Chester, Warren, | 
Allegheny, and other counties, are meeting | 
with much success in holding their Branch In- 
stitutes. They are attended by large numbers | 
ofteachers, directors and citizens. ‘They are | 
found especially beneficial in the fact that they | 
come down to the level of those to be in- | 
structed, develop home talent, and awaken local | 
interest in popular education. | 

A Norasce Feature in the proceedings of 
the late Institute in Centre county, was a lesson 
inthe Theory of Teaching, given at each session. 
Slips with the questions designed to be answered 
printed upon them were distributed among the | 
members, and particular individuals were ap- 
pointed to give the answers, which, when given, 
were open to the comments and criticisms of 
others. Thediscussions thus resulting are szid 
to have been very lively and interesting. 

Tue Boarp or ScHoot Directors of the | 
borough of Beaver, at a meeting held on the 
17th of January, passed the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resclved, That at the request of many citizens, and in 
view of the eminent adaptation of ladies to the instruction 
and government of youth, we will employ ladies in all the 
departments of the Public School for the ensuing school 
year, 

Resolved, That the salary of lady principal be fixed at 
seventy dollars per month. 

Resolved, That the present lady teachers be continued 
in their respective departments. 








SUPERINTENDENT Mace, of Centre, sends us 
some specimens of map drawing executed inthe 
public schools and picked up in his visitations. 
They are really very creditable. He says: 
“Map-drawing is taught in nearly all our | 
schools in connection with Geography.” 
“The same is the case,” he adds, “with the 
study of Physiology.” 

Centre is making wonderful progress in the | 
matter of improving the character of her in- | 
struction, as may be seen from the following | 
statement taken from the annual report: | 

During the year 1870, 2,392 pupils stud -d gram- 
mar, being an increase cf 658 over last year; descriptive 
geography, 3,050, an increase of 836 over last year; his- | 
tory, United States, 2,015, an increase of 1,715 over last 
year; mental arithmetic, 6,498, an increase of 1,582 over 
last year; written arithmetic, 5,815, an increase or 1,480 
over last year; map-drawing, 1,962, an increase of 1,884 
over last year; writing was taught to 5,550; composi- 
tion, 2,987 ; physiology, 2,473; natural philosophy, 55; 
algebra, 157; physical geography, 200; phonetic spell- 
M8, 4,392; 6,003 practiced singing daily; in some 
chools vocal music was taught as a regular study. 


Life Among the Schoots. 
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A New Project to EstasiisH A Norma 
ScHoot.—The following item is taken from 
the proceedings of the Lycoming County 
Teachers’ Institute. 

Rev. A. R. Horne offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resclved, That it is the sense of this Institute, that 
the Normal School of the Fifth Normal District of 
Pennsylvania should be located at Williamsport. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to confer 
with the proper parties to ascertain whether this would 
be feasible, If so, that the committee be authorized to 
calla meeting for the discussion of this subject during 
the week in which the State Teachers’ Association meet 
in this city. 

The following committee was appointed for 
the purpose: Rev, A. R. Horne, J. T. Reed, 
and Prof. J. F. Davis. 


We tt Done, Lesanon.—There is no county 


| in the whole Commcnwealth that strives harder 
| to make a good reputation educationally than 


little Lebanon. She has, we believe, beaten 
all her sister counties the past year in several 
important particulars. She had all the reports 
and certificates from the different districts on 
file inthe School Department in advance of any 
other county. Every teacher actually employed 
in the public schools of the county, 178 in all, 
was present at the late session of the institute. 
And the directors of every district granted 
either whole or a part of the time to the teach- 
ers to attend and were present themselves in 
large numbers. In the matter of subscription 
to the ScHoot Journat, she is very nearly, if 
not quite, at the head of the list. In view of 
these facts, we heartily indorse the handsome 
compliment paid the Superintendent by the 
Lehanon Courier: 

We would not be doing justice toa most efficient 
and successful officer were we not to say a word of the 
fine management of Superintendent Lehman. Mr. Leh- 


| man has the rare and admirable faculty of entirely for- 


getting self in devotion to the work to be done, and 


| works with an eye single to thesuccess of his cause. The 


progress of education in our county is greatly due to 
his efficiency, 





INsTRUCTION IN THE Primary ScHOOLs.— 
The Principals and Assistants of the Primary 
Schools in the city of Reading met the Com- 


| mittee on Instruction at the High School, 


a few weeks since, for the purpose of exchanging 
views in relation to the manner of conducting 
recitations, preparing lessons, and regulating 
the government of this grade of schools, 
Among other measures considered, the follow- 
ing resolutions were proposed and unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we look with disfavor upon the prac- 
tice of requiring pupils in Primary Schools te copy from 
reading and other books long exercises on their slates, 
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| Mazch, 


and that in accordance with the express wishes of the | Catholic, said to be a very intelligent and fair man, had 


Board of Control, we agree hereafter to confine such 
slate exercises to the subject of Arithmetic, Drawing and 
Spelling. 

Resolved, That we deem the preparation of lessons out 
of school hours unnecessary in our Primary Schools, and 
that the same be hereafter discontinued. 





Lincotn Universiry.—This Institution has 
just received a donation of $1,711 by will of 
Matilda Markham, deceased, late of Pittsburgh. 
Also, $1,000 from some one unknown, to found 
a scholarsh’p to be called “* One Blood.” 





Tue Triats oF Direcrors.—The Secretary | 


i i ; 1 € parents are conscientious con. 
of a Board of Directors in Clarion county, | all pupils whose pa $ con 


after stating that the schools of his district are 
in excellent condition and that the teachers 
employed are ‘‘as good as any in the county,” 


adds: **But I find that a school board must 


| cided to keep the Bible. 


visited the schools and forbia the reading of the Bible, 
The question came up before the board, and it was de. 
It was claimed that a Majority 
of the inhabitants of Plains were Catholics, and that they 
must leave the schools if the Bible was used; but this 
was shown to be an error, as very many Welsh anj 
English Protestant residents were not voters, but sent 
many children to the schools and wished the Bible read,” 

The action of the board in this case was no 
doubt in accordance with the wishes of a ma. 
jority of citizens, but all cause of grievance would 


| have been removed if the directors had jp. 


spend a great deal of time in looking after the | 


matter, if they want the schools to prosper; 
and, besides, they must be willing very often to 
accept as pay for all their trouble only frowns 
and disrespect.” ‘This self-sacrificing direc- 
tor states a painful fact, true not only in his 
district, but in hundreds of others. The Jess 


directors do in many places to improve the schools | . rhea 
YP pa ig eater mod crowding of the schools, the heating, lighting 


the more thanks they receive. But the highest 
reward a man can have is the consciousness of 
having done his duty; and it is consoling to 
know that opposition must sooner or later give 
way before the man whoever fights for the right. 

Visitinc ScHoots.—The Pittston Gazette 
in a late issue gives some good advice to the 
parents of the public school children of that 
place encouraging the visitation of schools: 
‘It is,” says the Gazette, “the duty of parents to 
manifest some further interest in the work than 
merely to send their children thither; the 
teachers want their co-operation ; the scholars, 
the encouragement of an occasional visit. If 
parents talk at home freely with their children 
about their s-hools it is well; if they visit the 





school-room occasionally, and try to make a | 


pleasant thing of learning, it is much better. 
The presence of the father or mother at a 
child’s recitation once a month will have a 
salutary influence on both teacher and child. 
Even the parent will be benefited. His atten- 
tion will be awakened to questions which might 
otherwise go unthought of for years, and which 
have practical bearings on the mind. Pittsten 
parents, do not fail to visit the schools, and 
thus encourage both teachers and scholars.” 





Tue Brisre 1n Scuoots.—** There was some 
ment,” says a Luzerne county paper, ‘at the meeting of 
school directors in Plains township, at the new school 
house, on Saturday. One of the directors, a Roman 





excite- 





structed the teacher to conduct his religious 
exercises at the close of the day and to allow 


cerning their hearing the Bible read to leave the 
room quietly before the readingbegan. Thisis 
now done in a numberof schools, and preserves 
inviolate the rights of conscience while it se. 
cures substantially the object desired. 

Tue Boarp oF Epucation of the city of 
New York has resolved to introduce certain 
sanitary reforms into the mangement of the pub. 
lic schools. Among the matters to receive at. 
tention are the absence of teachers through ill. 
ness, the vaccination of the pupils, the over. 





and ventilating of the school-houses, etc., ete, 
Dr. R. J. O’Sullivan, for many years a warm 
friend and an active promoter of public schools, 
has received the appointment of visiting physi- 
cian to the Board. This is a move in the 


| right direction and should have its lesson for 


school officers everywhere. 

A “Sincere Frienp or THE Cause,” wri- 
ting from Duncannon, Perry county, heartily 
endorses the views of Mr. Frey, of York, 
on ‘ Politics in School Affairs,” and suggests a 
change in the manner of electing directors, 
He says: ‘* Let directors be elected in the 
same way as Jury Commissioners and Inspec. 
tors at ordinary elections, and then both par- 
ties would be likely to select their best men 
for the office, recognizing the fact that intelli- 
gence, and not party spirit should rule the 
board,” Perhaps, Mr. Buckalew’s plan of elec- 


| ting directors, referred to elsewhere, would an- 


swer the purpose in view still better. 


Tue WesrmoreLanp County Institute passed 
the following resolution at its recent session: 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient for the better im- 
provement of our Common School System to have the 
county divided into districts of about forty schools each, 
and that the proper school officers of the district be re- 
quired to electa District Superintendent, whose duty it 
shall beto visit each school in the district once a month, of 
oftener if possible, and in all cases in conjunction with 
the County Superintendent. 
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Computsory Epucation,—At the last meeting of the 

Wrightstown (Bucks county) School Board the following | 
resolution was passed: ‘* Resolved, That the School | 
Directors of Wrightstown favor the passage of a judi- | 
cious law compelling parents, guardians, and those with | 
whom children reside, to send their children to school a | 
certain number of months each year,” In forwarding a | 
copy of the resolution to the County Superintendent, | 
they suggest the propriety of having petitions circulated 
for the passage of such a law applying to Bucks county 


alone. 


A canpipaTE for the position of school | 
teacher in Alabama recently replied to a ques- 
tion by one of the examiners, ‘* Do you think | 
the world is round or flat?” by saying: ‘Well, | 
some people think one way and some another ; 
and I’l] teach round or flat, just as the parents 
please.” Has this tale a moral ? 


THE ARGUMENT in favor of the use of cor- 
poral punishment in schools has lately been 
strengthened by the following circumstance : 
A London dealer in hides who, it seems, could | 
not sink the shop even in the grave, died lately 
and left a legacy of £20 to a Mr. Holmes, the 
master of the Poor School, Gloucester, who, 
ashe says, *‘ once gave him athrashing that had 
been a life-long benefit to him.’ ‘Tanning 
would thus seem to have keen a profitable 
operation in two ways to this worthy gentle- 


man ! 
- > — 





PRACTICAL PUGGESTIONS. 





A Director suggests that there should be 
in every township a building for a library, 
reading room, lecture room, museum, &c. At | 
sich a place all elections and meetings of citi- | 
zens could be held, and the township records 
and public documents kept open for examina- | 
tion by any who might wish to see them. | 
The suggestion is a good one, | 


A CorresponpenT of the. Journat, Mr. P. | 
C. Croll, of Schnecksville, Lehigh county, | 
makes two suggestions that seem worthy of 
attention. First, that it is well in teaching to | 
give pupils abundant opportunity to put into im- 
mediate practice what they learn. They will 
study better and make much more rapid pro- | 
gress if they are brought to see the wse of the 
knowledge they acquire. And second, that 
literary societies in connection with schools 
are very valuable auxiliaries in the work of 
education. There is one in connection with 
his own school that meets weekly and has de- | 
bates, essays, declamations, select readings, re- 
ferred questions, etc., etc., from which the | 
Very best results have been derived. 


Practical Suggestions. 


|gomery county, says of Prof. Hull: 


| universal satisfaction.” 
| endorse this sentiment. 
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PERSONAL. 


S. Transeau, fermerly a professor in the 
State Normal School at Kutztown, is Principal 
of a Grammar School at Williamsport. 





Pror. F. A. ALen’s services seem to be in 
demand « down east.” Having held an Insti- 


| tute in every county in Maine, he is now at 


work in Vermont. The State gives him $75 
per week and expenses, and furnishes him two 
assistants. His engagement will terminate about 
the middle of March, when, as he says, he will 


| be at liberty ‘to doalittle work at home.” 


SUPERINTENDENT Georce J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburgh, is anxious to procure copies of 
the Pennsylvania school reports for the years 
1855, 1856, 1857 and 1858. Any person 
having these copies, and being willing to dis- 
pose of them, will find it to his advantage to 
correspond with Mr. Luckey. 

Joun H. Crark, A. B.,a graduate of Union 
College, has been appointed Professor of Lan- 
guages at the Mansfield State Normal School. 

Pror. W. N. Hutt, of Pittsburgh, has 
attended a number of County Institutes during 
the present season, and given instruction in 
elocution. Superintendent Rambo, of Mont- 
“His 
labors with us at our County Institute gave 
Other supe: intendents 
Prof. Hall has recent- 
ly been elected Professor of Commercial Sci- 
ence in the Pittsburgh High School. 











Hon. Wasnincton Townsenp, Member 
of Congress from the Chester district, in this 
State, made a short but strong and pointed 
speech, a few days since, upon the bill giving 
an increased appropriation to the National 
Bureau of Education. The conclusion of the 
speech was as follows: 

“It is to be hoped, then, that every liberal 
minded man on this floor, and especially 
Southern gentlemen, will give his counten- 
ance and support to all measures calculated to 


| add to the efficiency of the Bureau, and that 
| they will vote the small addition asked for, to 


enable the Bureau to proceed in its work of 
spreading information concerning educational 
measures throughout the land. 

«Let there be light, the light of knowledge 


| and general education, throughout the land, 


and we may then say of our country, with 
Father Paul, ‘May it be perpetual.’” 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No.| NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 
-14/Ellen M. May..,....., Allegheny City, Allegh’y Co. 
715\D. W. Miller........ Lebanon, Lebanon - 
716 G. G,. Hertzog....... California, Washington a 
717 Sarah A. Rutledge... Pittsburgh, Allegheny - 
wsSiC. C. Sette. sccce .»-.| Mountville, Lancaster = 
719| J. R. Speigle..........;Mt. Pleasant, Westmorel’d °* 
720/| Juniata De Armit.... Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
721'Anna B. Heckert....' Allegheny City,  ‘ - 





INSTITUTES. 

The only remaining counties that have not 
held county institutes during the present year 
are Allegheny and Luzerne. The institute 
for Allegheny county will be held in Pitts- 
burgh April 3d. By a note just received from 





agree? 
relieve themselves of any duty now positiyely board 
enjoined upon them by law. * Bf made 

Ques.—Have directors power to borrow § matte 
money on the credit of the district for pur. § ™" 
chasing grounds and building school houses: rovb 

Ans.—They have a right to do so under the § 
general school law to the amount of one-half has Ii 
of one per cent. of the assessed value of the lt 
property of the district. If they want to § m4 
borrow a larger sum, they must procure the | 


passage of a special act authorizing them to do sach 
of other 
+ TI 





| MONTHLY REPORT TO THE COUNTY Supt, f the ] 


the County Superintendent of Luzerne, we | 


learn that his institute will be held early in 
the spring, but the time is not yet definitely 
fixed. 

If Allegheny and Luzerne do their duty, as 
they no doubt will, the attendance of actual 
teachers at the institutes for the year will 
reach 12,000, 


> ——__—_-- - - 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Ques.—Can a School Board employ one 
more teacher than they have schools as dis- 
trict superintendent or principal of all the 
schools ? 

Ans.—The law does not fix the number of 
teachers boards of directors shall employ. It 
simply says that *‘ they shall have the appoint- 
ment of all teachers of common schools in the 
district.” It leaves it to their discretion to 
judge of the teaching force necessary to carry 
on the schools. They can appoint, and, in- 
deed, it is their duty to appoint, just as many 
teachers as they think are required. These 
teachers may be called superintendents, princi- 
pals, or assistants, with entire indifference—it 
is the thing the law regards, not the zame. If, 
then, the directors think proper, one of the 
teachers of the district can be directed to visit 
the schools, preside at the district institute, 
give instruction to the other teachers, assist 
the board in procuring supplies for the schools 
and in making out reports, etc. But the di- 
rectors cannot, by any such an appointment, 


—- dmis 

Superintendent Fisher, of Bedford, uses the ae 
following form of report, to be filled up and & acon 
forwarded to him by all the teachers of his § Jy ¢ 
county. He deems it a valuable aid in his § guy 


Y work: . 
work : ing d 
Report of School, ING.. csccsnsedaasun : 
Rep i Oe rae —e ; N vee admi 
aS Bile TI BEE kcconuadbokansous sxnienccceosiaiena scho 
Number on the Roll last year, same month.......... VISIO! 
Average daily attendance during month.,,......e.00 “101 
Nusiber in the Alphabet... .c. icccacssssccsccccecscssses schor 
Number in Spelling obi o6ebeue apecesecs se6secucnesuabennons whol 
Number in First Reader.......06 seccscee soseseese sevens die 
- OBOE  csinasssn sctdntees sossecoseseenn ane 
SECON ©  cacccsecs sosecsees sossce ; 
a SB THie sccccccss cocseveesececen sectaeses boar 
és OTN ccicéidad cccsseicncsssseriadan and j 
” “9 Fifth ae. lemuens aes eoovccere cocces ees arenes tract 
. 6 Mental Arithmetic......<ssce cecses soaseseee tuitic 
ms 6 Written Arithmetic....c.sessee sccses cosees &é 
¢ OO UE FIRM, cntncnesn eencedend ineenccnssauaventenn ae 
- & Geography ......s00ceseseeees ebnennuesenntes 
- 6 GraMMar .osccecee coccerece seeeesers seseeeees R 
Per centum of attendance,.......0 seccccececscseceeseeers 
Average progress during month ......0. sesessceneerers 
Average conduct ‘* OF hase bdnses consncees ere 
Do you read the Bible in your School ?..,....++s+ esse 
Names of Visiting Directors during the month... «+0 of tl 
schh chant ddudsA manna wiuinabh ieee atieaiaeesadadnn ae pleas 
eeccccees coccceees 808eeeees eocce cece soccecces coscececccs soccseestens hel 
icudaaaoas a er P 
en , for k 
Pees CHAE RT HHT E HEE HETES wee reese seaees Occ y 
NOTRE: coccccess 0sacecsscecececccces soesseee cocesonss coccec essen 
aceeserarnsinapibiniaseaietnen J. P. 
JOINT SCHOOLS D 
—— prest 


| 


A joint school is a schco! composed of pupils wor] 
from two or more districts, and supported past 
conjointly by those districts, for t 

Joint schools are authorized by Sec. 2}, L 
Act of May 8, 1854, P. L. 622, This sec- & oys 
tion provides that directors ‘‘shall have power & for ; 









with the directors and controllers of adjoining I] 
districts, to establish joint schools, and the year 
expenses shall be paid as may be agreed upon & high 





be c 4 a . . oe 
by the directors or controllers of said district. 
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question of joint schools at this time, for the 
purpose of advising them never to consti- 
rate such a schcol without having a written 
agreement between themselves and the other 
boards interested. ‘The agreement should be 
made to embrace all the points involved in the 
matter, and be renewed annually. Otherwise 
misunderstandings are apt to arise and give 
trouble. Many cases of difficulty of this nature 
come before the School Department which it 
has little power to settle. 

It should be remembered, also, that the 
formation of a joint school is a voluntary mat- 
ter, Citizens cannot force boards to establish 
gch a school, nor can one board force an- 
other to do so. 

The law is more imperative, however, on 
the point of securing pupils in one district 
sdmission into the schools of an adjoining dis- 
trict when they can be ‘* more conveniently 
acommodated” therein than in their own. 
In this case the law says, ‘it shall be the 
duty of the directors or controllers of adjoin- 
ing districts to make an arrangement.” The 


schools of another in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, does not constitute a 
“joint school” in a legal sense. It leaves the 
school in which such pupils are admitted 
wholly under the control of the directors in 
whose district it is situated, and the other 
board or boards interested, simply contract, 
and in this case, as in the other, such a con- 
tact should be a written one, to pay the 
wition of the pupils sent out of their district 
or districts. 


——____ 2 —————____—— 


REPORT OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 





HE following report was not received in 

time to be published in the Annual Report 
ofthis Department. It will be read with 
pleasure by all who are willing to extend a 
helping hand to a benighted people struggling 
for knowledge : 

Lincotn University, Dec. 23d, 1870. 
]. P. WickersHaM, Esq. : 
Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure to 


work in this Institution, especially during the 
past year, and to make a statement of our plan 
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for the present year: 
I, Since the war we instructed in our vari- 
ous departments 264 students, many of them 
for several years. 

II]. Twenty-nine have completed a four 
years’ course of study, comprehending the 
higher mathematics, metaphysical and natural 


admission of pupils from one district into the | 


Present to you the following report of our | 
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The attention of directors is called to the | sciences, and the Latin and Greek languages, 


and have received the degree of A. B. from 
the Board of Trustees. Some of these young men 
are conducting educational labors of large ex- 
tent and importance, in the form of academies 
where young men are prepared for college. 
Twelve were graduated last June. 

III. The property of the University con- 
sists of : 
Land and buildings erected at the cost of......$85,475 


Endowment of Professorships......... die sitsiedvese 3O,000 

<6 S SCHOMBSMNE sc cieccsscccesoss, 6/000 
Library —2,000 Volumes...cerccccce sooscees * 3,000 
Philosophical Apparatus ......00.sseee sesececee 2,000 


IV. The number of students at present in 
the institution is 141. Of these 86 are freed- 
men, and 8 were soldiers. 

V. During the last year six resident profes- 
sors have devoted their whole time to instruc- 
tion in the Academical Department, and one 
has lectured twice a week on natural science. 
Rey. Albert Barnes has delivered a course of 
lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
the Rev. Wm. R. Bingham on Pastoral Work. 


| Dr. J. Willis Houston has delivered a course 


of lectures on Botany and Physiology. 


VI. A Normal and Business Department 
has been established by the board of trustees, 
as a permanent feature of our work. 

VII. The Medical Department has been 
opened and put under the charge of Drs. S. B. 
Howell, J. Willis Houston, D. D. Kennedy and 
D. W. Hutchison. The class is small, but the 
students have entered upon the usual course of 
medical training. 

VIII. The Law Department has been for- 
mally opened and the following courses of lec- 


| tures are in progress. ** The Study of Law,” 
| by Hon. Joseph J. Lewis; ‘‘ Real Estate and 


Personal Property,” by J. Smith Futhey, Esq.; 
««Commercial Law,’’ by Joseph C. Turner, 
Esq.; ‘¢ Criminal Jurisprudence,” by J. Smith 
Futhey, Esq.; ‘Domestic Relations and Settle- 
ment of Estates,” by John J. Pinkerton, Esq. ; 
«©The American Constitutions—State and 
Federai.’’? The absence of Wayne McVeagh, 
Esq., from the country defers this part of the 
course. The Resident Attorney and Direc- 
tor of Studies is J. M. Crescon Dickey, Esq., 
son of the President of the Board of Trustees. 

IX. The year has been marked by great dli- 
gence and success on the part of the students. 
There has been no need of discipline during 
the year, 

X. Regular instruction was given throughout 
the past year in the science andart of teaching 
in classes, especially formed for this purpose. 

The necessities of the institution require a 
arge expansion during the current year. Of 
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the amount above reported expended in land | 
| crease of minimum school to five months ; 2 


and building, there was derived: 





From thc United States......... ssoccsces 00 9G000 | 
From the State of Pennsylvania—appropriation 
CN b6ccd heehee HK ad Dene een once “2500 
From Private Individuals..... e cccccccccese 43,975 | 
~ 
985,475 


The Trustees contemplate the erection of a 
College building for recitation rooms....... 
Boarding accommodations........ . 
Two Professors’ houses,... 


10,000 
10,000 


0 © seseceeee 


And another building for dormitories to ac- | 


commodate one hundred additional students, at 
an estimated cost of about $20,000. A chapel 
is also very much needed, which wou!d cost 
about $10,000. The total estimated cost of these 
buildings 1s about $75,000. We have the as- 
sured prospect of $22,000, and are encourag- 
ing ourselves in the hope of the whole amount. 
Our Representative in Congress, whose influ- 


ence, sustained by the delegation from Penn- | 


sylvania, and justified and perhaps originally 
incited by the favor which you had shown to 
the University, in bringing it into public notice 
and favor, secured for us last year an appropria- 
tion from Congress of $12,000, is, as I under- 
stand, preparing a measure to give to this Insti- 
tution still further aid. I have recently sent to 


him some of the particulars embodied in the | 


above report. 

Hoping that you may enjoy the fruit o 
your arduous labors in the work of education, 
and that the State of Pensylvania may furnish 
ample means to carry into effect your compre- 
hensive plans, I am, 

Yours, truly J. N. Renpaty, Pres’s. 


_ a 








ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


Apams.—Educational meetings were held 
during the past month at Fairfield and Centre 
Mills; both were well attended. The plan 
of holding joint institutes of two days’ continu- 
ance appears to be gaining favor. 
made an important educational agency. 

Attoona.—The city Superintendent has 


been engaged in holding examinations in every | 
| the county. The fifth annual Normal institute 


school, not for regular transfer, but for the 
purpose of exciting an interest in the schools | 
and stimulating teachers and pupils to renewed 
exertions. | 
Armstronc,—T he second annual meeting of | 
the County Teachers’ Association will be held | 
in Freeport, commencing April sth. This 
association commenced with a membership of 
fifty. ‘This number will, inall probability, be 
largely increased at the approaching session. | 
A directors’ convention or institute will be held | 
in the spring to take into consideration the | 
propriety of the following measures, looking | 
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to uniformity throughout the county: 1, In. 


District Superintendency; 3. Larger school 
houses; and, 4. District uniformity of text 


| books, 


Beaver.—The directors of Raccoon district 


| have erected, during the past year, one of the 


| finest rural school buildings in the county, far. 
«+ «$25,000 | 


nished with patent desks, primary seats, ete, 
A resolution was passed by the Board to erect 
two additional houses during the coming season, 
Hanover and Chippewa districts have also each 
built a first-class house. With the exception 
of not being quite so large as the one in Rac. 
coon, they are fully equal to it so far as conveni- 
ence and substantial merits are concerned, The 


| educational spirit manifested by the citizens 


of these two districts are worthy ot more than 
a passing notice. The educational meetings 
held in different parts of the country are well 
attended, and much interest is manifested jn 
them on the part of the people. The cause 
of education in this county has met with a 


| serious loss in the death of director Strauss, of 


| Hanover. 
| cidental discharge of a gun that he was exam- 


He was instantly killed by the ac- 


ining. He was a man of sterling worth, of 
Christian character, and a devoted friend of 
our common-school system. 

Beprorp.—T he schools are in a prosperous 
condition. All the teachers in the county mail 


| a monthly report to the County Superintendent, 


Biartr.—Directors and citizens are manifest- 
ing a deeper interest in the schools than hereto- 
fore, as shown by the unusually large number 


| of visitations found recorded on the teachers’ 
| monthly reports. 


Braprorp.—The standard of qualification 
was raised at the last examinations of teachers, 
resulting in a rejection of a larger proportion 
of candidates than heretofore. Only about 67 
per cent. of the applicants received certificates, 
and the good results anticipated are already 
apparent. 

Crearrie.p.—The black-board surface has 
been enlarged in one-half the school houses in 


will open about the 25th of April, to continue 
eleven weeks. 

Centre.—In addition to the regular branches 
of instruction, physiology and map-drawing 
are taught in almost every school in the county. 

Cuester.—The directors of Sadsbury have 
built four fine school houses during the veat, 


'and established two graded schools unde 


charge of superior teachers. The late Insti- 
tute at Oxford was well attended ; about twelve 
hundred people were present at the different 
sessions, Lectures were delivered by Rev 
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ames McCosh, President of Princeton College, 
Bayard Taylor, Miss E. A. Stetson, Dr. 
Frank 
Moore, and others. 

Cunton,—The teachers of the county read 
the ScHoot JOURNAL, study works on educa- 
tion, and are making steady and substantial 
improvement. Lock Haven has recently sup- 


Taylor, Rev. A. A, Willits, Prot. J. G. | 
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|of attendance has been 


| 
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attained in several 


| schools in the rural districts. 


| 
| 


lied its schools with outline maps, charts, | 


mathemetical blocks, &c. 


schools with outline maps. 

Inp1ana.—The general interest in common 
school education is decidedly on the increase. 
The Normal School project is still progressing. 


Lawrence.—During the present 
tem the Superintendent has visited over one 
hundred of the schools, spending about half a 
day in each school, This enables him to wit- 
ness the mode of teaching and to test its 
thoroughness. Directors have been found 
willing to accompany him in all his visits. 

Perry.—The directors of Penn, Oliver and 
Jackson have each built a good school house. 
Bloomfield borough has now a very good two- 
story brick school house, ‘This is quite a 
triumph for the school men of that place. 

Porrer.— T he average percentage of atten- 
dance at the graded school in Coudersport du- 
ting the fall term of thirteen weeks was 94. 


school | 


A number of coun- | 
try districts, also, have lately supplied their | 


Snyper.—One hundred and four schools are 
open in the county. One hundred and one 
teachers were present at the county institute. 
The pupils of many of the schools have been 
examined at evening sessions in the presence 
of parents and patrons with good results. 

SusQueHANNA.—The teachers employed the 
present term are mainly of a higher grade, as 
to ability, than the average of past years, and 
there are fewer in the lower grades. There 


| is an increase in the number of directors, who 
| believe it profitable to secure a good teacher 


| 
| 
| 


even at advanced pay. 

Wi uiamsport.—The number of pupils at- 
tending our schools during the month of Janu- 
ary is 2,465, nearly the same as during previ« 
ous month. An additional school was opened 
in the First Ward, on January gth, with an at- 
tendance of 54 pupils. Another school has 
been opened in the Washington building, Janu- 


ary 30. Number of pupils, 38. The Monthly 


Institute has improved very materially of late, 
both in attention and interest on the part of 
the members. 

The weekly normal class drills are a decided 


success, and meet with the favor and apprecia- 
tion of the teachers. 
want. The subject of ** School Management ” 
| is carefully studied by our teachers. 


They supply a long felt 


Experi- 


The first half of the winter term of this school | ences, successes and difficulties are reported, 
has already passed, and the attendance so far; and advice given by the superintendent and 


has been about the same. 


A like percentage | fellow-teachers, whenever sought. 


—___ ——-e ~~» —__-— — 
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Ovrtine or Sin Wittram Hamitton’s Puttosopnry. 4 
Text Book for Students. By G. Clark Murray, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Queen's University, Can- 
ada, With an introduction, by the Rev. Fames Mc- 
Cosh, LL. D., President of Princeton College, New 
Jersey. Boston: Gould & Lineoln. 


“The primacy object of this work,” says the author, 
orrather the compiler, “is to provide a convenient text- 


book in philosophy.” This is a worthy object, but it is | 


| 
| 


one that cannot be accomplished in the way Professor | 


Murray has undertaken to do it. 
organism, complete in its parts, harmonious as a whole, 
a embodiment of living thought. No such work can 
be produced by picking out and then re-uniting fragments 
fom the writings of Sir William Hamilton. A piece 
of book mechanism can be produced in this way, but 
nothing more or better, Sir William Hamilton’s works 
do not, as a whole, constitute a system of philosophy, 
and of course no abridgment of them, no collection of 
fragments from them, can be made todo so, We can- 
tot, therefore, help thinking that this “outline” will 
Move a°failure as a text-book, Professor Murray would 

ve came much nearer accomplishing his object if he 


A good text-book is an | 





had first filled himself full of Hamilton’s philosophy, and 
then written a book of his own. This task he could 
have performed very creditably, for he gives in this com- 
pilation many evidences of the kind of ability necessary 
to the handling of philosophical subjects, 

We make these criticisms in no unfriendly spirit to- 
ward the philosophy that is made the basis of the book 
under review. On the contrary, we quite agree with Dr. 
McCosh, in saying that ‘Sir William Hamilton was the 
greatest metaphysician of his age, and his mataphysics 
will be studied by thinking minds in all ages.” And 
even this “outline” of his philosophy, while we cannot 
recommend it as a text-book, may be made of value to 
the general reader on philosophical subjects, and more 
particularly to one who would refresh his reading of the 
works which it is intended to epitomize. w. 
Mitcuety’s New Outiine Mars—Large Series, Compris- 

ing Seven Maps with Key. Price $20 per set. Phila- 

delphia: E. H. Butler @ Co, 1871, 

The publishers cf this widely-used series of geogra- 
phies, as will be seen from their advertisement, propose 
to issue, in addition to their smaller outline maps, a new 
series of large size, without names and combining physi- 
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cal and political features. These will be brought out 
in the best style and sold at a moderate figure. They 
will be seven in number, and each 55x78 inches in size. 
The series, so far as we have seen it, pee good the 
promise of the publishers to be found elsewhere in this 


number. M. 


WINcHELL’s SKETCHBS OF CREATION. Sketches of Creation: 
A Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and 
of Life. Together with a statement of the Intimations 
of Science respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar 
By Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology, 


System. 


Ge logic cal Survey With 


$2.00. New 


and er of the State 

Ul: ustrations. 12m0,459 pages. Cloth, 

York : Harper & Brothers. 

A book that cannot be read and soon forgotten. The 
range of results of geological investigation seems presented 
without special effort to be “popular” in style, and yet with 
little of the technical language of science. The descrip- 
tions of the earth as the author conceives it to have ap- 
peared at one era or another preceding the creation of 
man, are vivid and forcible; the information imparted is 
of extensive range and usually of absorbing interest. 
the author ‘Science is the handmaid of religion,” —ac- 


cepting the results of the freest investigation, he treats his | 


subject in hang spirit of deep religious conviction. The 
teacher who hears recitations in physical geography, will 
regard the work as a very desirable acquisition to his list 


of “authorities.” 


My Stupy Winpows. 
12mo. Uniform with Amon 4 My 
$2.00. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & Co. 

This new volume of essays by Lowell is a book for 

a summer day in the shade, or a winter evening by the 

fireside, If thereis anything of its kind better than **A Good 

Word for Winter,” or more appreciative than the paper on 

Abraham Lincoln or that upon Carlyle, we do not know 

where it may be found. That the reader may know to 

how rich an intellectual banquet he is here invited by 
perhaps the finest living master of English prose, we 
append the table of contents: My Garden Acquaint- 
ance, A Good Weed for Winter, On a Certain Condes- 
cension in Foreigners, A Great Public Character {Hon. 

Jos siah Quincy), Suteie, Abraham Lincoln, The Life and 

Letters of James Gates Percival, Thoreau, SwinLurne’s 

Tragedies, Chaucer, Library of Old Authors, Emerson 

the Lecturer, and Pope. 

First Lessons 1n Greex: Adapted to Hadley’s 
Grammar, and intended as an introduction to Xen ophon’ 2°5 
Anabasis. By Fas. R. Boise, Ph. D., Professcr i 
University of Chicago, Editor of Xenophon" sA 
Homer's I jad, etc. i12mo. Pp. 141. Chicago: 
Griggs S Co. 1870. 

These exercises were written 
tory department of the University « 

tain grammatical information suf ficient for 
ductory to the Anabasis. The obj ect of the book is 
rather to familiarize the learner with the ordinary inflec- 
tions of words than to afford illustrations of the more dif- 
ficult rules of syntax. The pupil who can tell at a glance 
the gender, number, case, and agreement and government 
and the v vice, mood, tens at, 


for a clas ss in the p — 
f Chicag 9, and con- 
a work intro- 


of nouns or adjectives, Cy 
of his verb, and can combine readily and correct ag Nem 
words into short sentences, has accomplished no smal] 
part of the work before him. This book, and others f 
its kind, by supplementing the grammar, aid greatly in 
acquiring such readiness. i 


) 
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How To Draw. Six Letters to a Little Girl, om the 
Elementary Principles of Drawing. By Charles 
Barry, Instructor of Drawing in the Public Schools of 
Boston. Price, 50 ets, Boston: Fames R, Osgood @ 
Company. 

These pleasant litttle letters were written for Qj 
Young Folks, and, as the author says in his preface, were 
received wit h so ancl favor as to induce him to 
them into this form, for more general circulation, They 
are written to a child ten years of age, and are of4 
style to please and interest children in their work ; teach. 
ers will find in the book many things which they cg 
bring before their classes to interest them. The bookiy 
gorge. out of the track of similar publication, 
neatly and daintily gotten up, and so far as it goes cannot 
fail to please, M, 


Worx-Day CuaistTianity; or, The Gospel in the Trades, 
By Alexander Clark, author cf “The Gospel in th 
Trees,” with an introductory note by Wm. Culles 
Bryant. 12mo, Pp. Cloth, $1.50, Philadele 
phia: Claxton, Remsen, G Haffelfinger. 

The purpose of this book is to impress its read. 
ers with the dignity, the sacred character of labor, and, by 
showing that the blessing of God rests upon it and that 
the example of God himeelf sanctifies it, to do away the 
prejudice existing against “working with the hands” tp 
gain a livelihood, Taking up the different manual of 
cupations by which men earn their bread, the author 
bases upon each strong appeals to his readers to inde 
them to live as healthy, industrious, “work-day” Chris 
tians. The volume is of interest, too, as containing many 
facts connected with the early development of the differ 
ent branches of industry of which it treats. It is broad 
and catholic in spirit, not advocating the dogmas of any 
sect. Its author, Mr. Clark, will be remembered by 
many of our readers as being for some time connected 
with the editorial management of The Schoul-Day Vitis 


300. 


} 1°" M. 


Tarxs Agpout Peopte’sStomacus. By Dio Lewis, M.D, 
Author of “New Gymnastics,” “Weak Lungs, and How 
to Make them Strong,” etc. i12mo. Pp. 320, Chih 
$1.50. Bostow: Fames R. Osgood G Co. 

The author, in dedicating this book to his mother 
takes occasion to say that she gave him a_ predisposition 
to dyspepsia but with it the control of his appetites, # 
that on the whole, he regards the inherited weaknesa 
moral advantage In his preface, he tells us “the aim 
of the work is to show the simple and natural means f 
which the stomach may be kept in a healthy condition” 
He does not pretend to give much that is original, 
but rather to clothe old truth in new and attractive drem 
This is done as Dio Lewis would be likely to do it, al 
as the believer in fresh air and sunshine, exercise i 
moderation, plain food, common sense, and two mealéa 
day, will enjoy finding it done. People who know th 
have stomachs would do well to see the book. Ms 


Teacuinc —An_ unusuallf 
valuable book, written by Rev. Henry C, McCook, of 
Philadelphia, is nearly ready for the public, It has bee 
several years in preparation, and few books have had@ 
much labor expended upon them. It is an exhaustite 
treatise on Object, Outline, Map, Blackboard and Pity 
in the Sabbath-sc hool, at Home, and if 

It will be a on tinted papery will 
contain 438 pages, and be illustrated by thirty-five fall 
engravings, besides smaller ones. Price $1 75: 
It will be published shortly at the office of te 
American Sunday-school Worker, by J. W. McIntyre, 5 
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